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The inside story of how 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
brought race prejudice into Oak Ridge 


By Richard B. Gehman 
NEGRO scientist from Chi- 
A cago last year applied for work 
at one of America’s most im- 
portant atomic energy research cen- 
ters, the Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory. He came highly recommended, 
with an excellent record behind him. 
After due deliberation, the hea‘d of 
the department turned down the 
scientist's application. The “official” 
reason is not known. Privately, the 
official later told a friend, ‘I couldn’t 
do it to him. He just wouldn’t have 
been happy here.” 
The official’s position is debatable, 


RICHARD B. GEHMAN was formerly 
editor of the Oak Ridge Journal, official 
weekly of the atomic bomb project during 
the war. He has contributed to New Re- 
public, Esquire, New Yorker, Col- 
lier's and This Week. 
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of course. That is not the question: |} - 
the unfortunate fact is that he was, 
in one sense, right. Naturally, the 
scientist would not have been happy 
at Oak Ridge. 

No Negro is. 

In an area of East Tennessee 
known for its comparative, if in no 
sense actual, enlightment on the race 
question, the eighth-mile-square area 
of Oak Ridge stands as an oasis of 
government-sponsored racial discrim- 
ination. 

In nearby Knoxville, Negroes have 
served in public office, and have held 
responsible, authoritative and te- 
spected positions in the community. ! 

Not so in the new city of Oak | 
Ridge. There, the most responsible ( 
job any Negro holds is that of direc- 
tor of recreation, of which there are 
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two. There is one labor foreman, in 
charge of forty men; there are some 
carpenters, earning the union scale 
of $1.49 per hour. But most of the 
people are janitors, dishwashers and 
common laborers. 

It is true that two members of the 
colored population have served terms 
on the town council. This organi- 
zation, however, although elected by 
the townspeople, has no real author- 
ity. It meets at intervals for the pur- 
pose of transmitting residents’ opin- 
ions to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, which governs the area. 

“One thing I noticed,” a white 
member of the council told me, ‘“‘was 
that every time one of the colored 
men brought up a problem in a meet- 
ing, somebody managed to change the 
subject.” 

Yet, while the people would like to 
be able to hold better jobs, and to 
have some voice in their own affairs, 
that is not their immediate concern. 
“What is?” I asked one man. 

His answer came without a sec- 
ond’s hesitation. ‘‘Adequate living 
conditions,’ he said. 

Not merely better living condi- 
tions, please note: adequate. To say 
that Negro living conditions in Oak 
Ridge are bad is like saying that John 
Rankin is a mild advocate of white 
supremacy. 

It must be said that things are not 
as bad as they were during the war, 
when the Army was in power, and 
shortly after V-J Day. At that time, 
Enoc Waters, a reporter for the Chi- 
cago Defender, came to Oak Ridge 
and found a shameful situation that 
he scarcely could believe. 
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Most of the other reporters from 
the outside had overlooked these 
things. Waters, who was given rather 
special treatment by the Army (he 
wasn’t allowed to stay in the town’s 
one hotel), went looking for facts. 
He certainly found them. 

At that time, the 3,000-odd Oak 
Ridge Negroes, single workers and 
families alike, were living entirely in 
flimsy plywood boxes—huts, they 
were called—set smack on the damp 
ground. 

Each hut was heated by a small 
coal stove, set in the center. Some 
families used their stoves for cooking 
as well as heating. For purposes of 
personal cleanliness, the government 
had supplied outside bath houses, the 
pipes of which used to freeze up con=" 
veniently on chilly mornings. 

Today, things are a little better. 
The population has dropped to about 
1,220. Of this number, 263 single 
men, 122 single women, and 101 
families still live in what the govern- 
ment frankly calls “substandard” 
housing: the huts. 

The rest of the people live in 
drafty, cramped little buildings 
known as Victory Cottages. A VC 
has two small rooms and a tiny bath, 
and can accommodate two people 
with some degree of comfort. Some 
of them are now accommodating 
families of six and seven. 

“The only Victory those shacks 


ever scored,”’ one tenant said to me, | 


wryly, over comfort.” 

There are still no decent facilities 
for taking care of guests who might 
come on the area. About a month 


ago, I was told, a convoy of about 
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thirty trucks, with Negro drivers, 
came in. The men were given GI 
blankets and told to sleep in empty 
huts. The next day, my informant 
says, each man was charged $3 for 
lodging. 

The Negro area, called a camp, is 
operated for the government by the 
J. C. Ridenour Company. Ridenour 
himself has been superintendent of 
the area ever since Oak Ridge was 
built. He and his treasurer, D. C. 
Covington, an affable North Caro- 
linian, are well aware of their 
charges’ plight. Apparently there 
isn’t much they can do about it with- 
out the government's help. 

Shopping and recreation facilities 
have not improved at all since the 
end of the war. There are now two 
recreation halls instead of one, but 
neither is attractive and neither con- 
tains much in the way of equipment. 

The Ridenour Company runs a 
cafeteria, a small grocery, and a dry 
goods store. Negroes can shop in 
other stores on the area, but since 
their camp is so far removed from 
them, that is rather inconvenient. 
There is a small refreshment stand, 
a barber shop and beauty parlor, and 
a billiard room. The Middletown, 
Theatre, about a mile and a _ half 
away, is open three nights a week. 
There are two tennis courts nearby, 
and a baseball field. That's about the 
‘extent of it. 

One improvement which has been 
made is the establishment of a school. 
During the war, Oak Ridge had one 
of the best school systems in Tennes- 
see—for whites. Colored children 
were obliged to go either to Clinton ~ 
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or to Knoxville, ten and twenty miles, 
respectively. Today, the Scarboro 
School, a mile or so away, has been 
set aside for the children. It goes, 
however, only up through the ele- 
mentary grades. High school students 
must journey to Knoxville. 

Injustices and acts of violence 
against the Negroes do not seem to 
have abated during peacetime. In 
wartime, when I was on the staff of 
the project newspaper, my office was 
in the same building as that of the 
Review Board, the Army ‘‘court” 
which~heard cases of law infringe- 
ment and decided whether or not 
offenders should be turned over to 
civilian authorities. 

One night, working late, I heard 
moans coming from the Review 
Board room down the hall. I walked 
down to have a look. There were 
three moronic-looking Auxiliary 
Military Police standing before the 
desk of the lieutenant in charge; all 
three had the sadistic, uncompromis- 
ing look of men who know the law 
will protect them, no matter what 
their transgressions. They were sup- 
porting a colored fellow of about 
twenty-one. His overalls were red, I 
thought at first; then I saw that they 
had been dyed by his own blood. 

He was bleeding from four deep 
cuts about the head. His left eye 
had been hacked out, and the jelly 
was dripping in blobs down over his 
crimson-streaked face. How he 
managed to stay conscious, I'll never 
know. I'll also never understand how 
the lieutenant in charge could have 
sat there, calmly writing down the 
officers’ eager account of a stabbing 
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in which the Negro victim had been 
allegedly involved. 

After forty-five minutes, he was re- 
moved to the hospital, treated, then 
turned over that night to the Ander- 
son County sheriff. His crime, as far 
as I was able to make out, was that 
he had been knifed. 

Recently, one member of the Oak 
Ridge colony, a married man, part 
owner of a small business in the 
colored area, was awakened at one in 
the morning and taken to guard head- 
quarters. He was questioned, then 
given two days to get off the area. 

At no time, he claims, were charges 
specified against him. It seems that 
someone had claimed that they had 
seen him committing a misdemeanor 
of the first order: giving two white 
girls a ride to Knoxville in his auto- 
mobile. It evidently made no differ- 
ence to the authorities that he hadn't 
done this. It was enough that he was 
accused, 

This man took up his own case. He 
hired a lawyer. Forty days later, after 
the lawyer had interceded, he was 
permitted ‘to return to his business. 
He still is not certain of the charges 
against him, and he is afraid to dis- 
cuss them with outsiders. All he will 
say is that someone must have “‘had it 
in” for him. 

These cases have not gone un- 
noticed by the white residents and 
workers; nor have the living condi- 
tions. Many Oak Ridgers come from 


parts of the country where Negroes ° 


are regarded as human beings and as 
citizens, a concept seemingly too ad- 
~ vanced for the AEC to hold at this 
time. Some of these people have 
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written bitter letters of protest to the 
authorities. Some have even taken 
it up with their Congressmen.- In 
all cases, the replies have been uni- 
formly polite—and uniformly vague. 

“We were hoping it would get 
better after the got out,” one 
man said. “You naturally don’t ex- 
pect good administration from the 
Army. But it’s not much better, and 
that’s for sure.” 

To AEC’s dubious credit, it must 
be said that some housing for Ne- 
groes will be put up next year. AEC 
now plans to build 250 housing units 
for families, and 400 dormitory units 
for single workers. | 

The Negroes can’t help thinking 
that this won't be enough, if their 
population remains the same, as it 
probably will; and they can’t help 
wondering why, when the govern- 
ment is beginning construction on 
more than 500 dwelling units for 
whites this year, the Negro building 
program must wait until next. 

In an effort _ get an official ex- 
planation, I asked an official in the 
Oak Ridge City Management Di- 
vision to tell me why AEC held its 
rather peculiar attitude toward its 
colored population. 

“Well,” he replied, with a ready ~ 
smile, “you know we're right in the 
middle of the South, here. We've got 
alot of Southerners on the area. We 
can’t set policy in these things, you 
know—we can’t stick our necks out. 
We've got to conform to the customs 
of the surrounding area.” (The word 
nigger cropped up three or four times 
in this man’s conversation. ) 

As casually as possible, I men- 
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tioned to this man that it seemed to 
me that conditions for Negroes in 
surrounding areas were much better 
than they are in Oak Ridge. He stuck 
to his guns. “We just can’t set 
policy,” he said. 


Later, I repeated this conversation 
to a friend of mine in the camp area, 
He shook his head. ‘‘Can’t set policy, 
eh?” he said, meditatively. “What 
does he think he’s doing?” 


The General and the Cadet 


THE LATE General John J. Pershing earned the nickname “Black 
Jack,”’ while a tactical instructor at West Point, because of his 
praise of Negro troops who had once served under him in the 10th 
Cavalry. A cadet from the South, hearing him speak in kind words 
of the regiment that distinguished itself in the Spanish-American 
War by coming to the support of Theodore Roosevelt's Rough Rid- 
ers, spoke of Pershing as ‘‘Nigger Jack.” This was soon supplanted 
by the more acceptable “Black Jack.” 

One of the stories told about Pershing is about how he helped 
the famous Col. James H. Young pass a mathematics test while 
the latter was a cadet at West Point. 

When the colored colonel was a senior at West Point, a young 
officer teacher failed him in a mathematics test. Heartbroken, he 
asked to take it again, but the officer, a northerner, flunked him 
again. 

This caused a considerable hubbub around the academy, and evi- 
dently Pershing, then a highly respected young officer, heard of it. 
Although he was about to be sent to Paris for a very desirable as- 
signment, he asked to be allowed to coach and help Young. 

According to the story, Pershing met Young a couple of hours 
each day for a week. Young, who had decided not to take the exam- 
ination, took it again and passed. During that two hours a day 
meeting, however, they did not look at a mathematics book. Per- 
shing and the cadet just laughed and talked with one another, but 
Pershing was so respected even then that the young officer could 
not afford to fail the cadet. 

Ralph Johnson 
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Crime Fighting 
AS A CAREER 


By J. Edgar Hoove r 


AW enforcement needs young 
men and women who are well 
trained and qualified. This 

field of public service offers many 
opportunities to those seeking a career 
in public service. It is one that is in- 
tensely interesting but it holds no 
future unless one is prepared to work 
hard and undefgo personal sacrifices. 
It is a pleasure for me to recount my 
career. 

I was born and reared in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and received my basic edu- 
cation in the public schools. My 
personal inclination was toward the 
ministry but finances kept me from 


J. EDGAR HOOVER is director of the 
Federal Bureau Of Investigation. 
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on job opportunities for Negroes 
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following such a career. Being 
obliged to contribute to the support 
of my home upon graduation from 
high school I obtained a clerkship 
at the Library of Congress and en- ° 
rolled in night school at George 
Washington University to study law. 
I graduated from George Washington - 
University Law School with an LL.B. 
“degree in 1916 and subsequently ob- 
tained an LL.M. from this university. 

The Department of Justice ap- 
pointed me as an attorney in 1917 
and two years later a Special Assistant 
to the Attorney General. In 1921 I 
was transferred to the Bureau of In- 
vestigation and the then Attorney 
General, the late Chief Justice Harlan 
Fiske Stone, designated me as the 
director in 1924. 

A career in law enforcement was a 
second choice with me but only in a 
technical sense. Once in law enforce- 
ment, I realized that this field offered 
limitless opportunity to one whose 
ultimate objective was to serve others. 
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The Future of Negro Youth 


In 1921 law enforcement in the 
United States was a haphazard busi- 
ness. Personnel standards were low, 
equipment was obsolete and inade- 
quate, methods were archaic, suitable 
training programs were nonexistent 
and continuous in-service training for 
pedple in the profession was unheard 
of. 

The public generally had little re- 
spect for law enforcement officers. 
But worst of all was the attitude of 
many law enforcement officers them- 
selves: cynicism and disregard for 
fundamental values were prevalent. 

Realizing that honest, efficient law 
enforcement is an urgent necessity in 
a social order based upon law, I felt 
that the profession of law enforce- 
ment offered a first rate challenge to 
my ambitions. Hence, at an early age, 
I enthusiastically dedicated myself to 
a career in law enforcement resolved 
to utilize whatever talents and ener- 
gies I possessed in the cause of raising 
law enforcement to the level of the 
most respected professions. 7 

That enthusiasm still persists and 
I have never régretted that choice 
made more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. 

The status of law enforcement has 


improved immeasurably since the’ 


1920's. All of us who have been in 
the profession during these years of 
development have enjoyed a feeling 
Of attainment. We have traveled a 
long. way toward the objective we 
originally set for ourselves; yet, none 
of us can say complacently that we 
have arrived. The achievements of 
law enforcement in the past two de- 
cades, like the achievements of 
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science, have simply opened up broad- 
er and greater fields for future de- 
velopment. 

In 1924 the challenge and the op- 
portunities of a career in law en- 
forcement were exciting. Today, the 
profession offers even more exciting 
possibilities of gtowth. 

Yet, before recommending law 
enforcement as a career for any youth, 
I would ask him to examine himself 
carefully to decide what it is he wants 
out of life. If he is seeking either 
fame or fortune, he should not turn 
to law enforcement. Few achieve 
fame in law enforcement. Fewer still 
grow rich. The field offers but 
limited opportunities to those whose 
sole or primary objective is wide re- 
nown or great wealth. None, how- 
ever, offers a more exhilarating chal- 
lenge to the young man who wants a 
career of service. Law enforcement is 
a rewarding occupation for anyone 


- whose principal ambition is to lead a 


useful lifey 

The qualifications of candidates in 
the field of law enforcement have 
changed radically in the past two 
decades. The people of my genera- 
tion can remember when _ brawn 
seemed to be the exclusive considera- 
tion in the hiring of law enforcement 
officers.» Native intelligence counted 
very little and formal education not at - 
all. Good health, physical hardihood 
and personal bravery are still im- 
portant for law enforcement officers; 
but education and intellect have risen 
to their proper place as the most es- 
sential qualifications. 

In some of the larger law enforce- 
ment agencies a college degree has 
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become a minimum educational re- 
quirement. A degree from an ac- 
credited law school or accounting 
school has been a basic requirement 
for Special Agent candidates in the 
FBI since 1924. 

Even in departments where a col- 
lege degree is not a formal require- 
ment, those who have a broad liberal 
arts education—everything else being 
equal—have a better than average 
chance to rise to positions of leader- 
ship. 

Adaptability is a most essential 
quality for the successful law en- 
forcement officer. In the normal rou- 
tine of his work he is likely to meet 
and deal with people on all levels 
of society and in all walks of life. If 
he is to handle himself well in these 
public contacts, he must be able to put 
himself at ease in any environment or 
situation. The more formal education 
a man has, the more likely it is that 
he will develop this quality of adapta- 
bility. 

Mental alertness is immensely im- 
portant for the successful law en- 
forcement officer. In no other occupa- 
tion does a man moré frequently find 
himself at the center of sudden de- 
velopments where it is necessary for 
him to make rapid evaluations and 
quick decisions. Fundamentally, 
mental alertness is an inborn char- 
acteristic which cannot be acquired; 
but it can be sharpened and devel- 
oped in the courses of instruction 
offered in our public schools and 
colleges. 

Similarly, a law enforcement officer 
should have a keen sight into the mo- 
tivations of human conduct. Any 
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kind of training which helps one to 
understand why people behave like 
human beings is of great value. 

Legal training is also excellent 
preparation for a career in law en- 
forcement. A special knowledge of 
the law is obviously helpful to one 
whose duty it is to enforce the law. 
It teaches one to distinguish facts 
from fancies, and facts are essential 
elements in the dispensation of jus- 
tice. An officer with legal training, 
moreover—and most importantly— 
recognizes the rights and privileges of 
others and knows the serious conse- 
quences of any abridgment of civil 
liberties. 

Many Negroes have distinguished 
themselves in law enforcement. Illus- 
trative is the record of Jimmy Young, 
Negro employee of the FBI in New 
York City. In 1939 Young and an- 
other civic-minded leader, on their 
private initiative and in their spare 
time, contacted civic organizations in 
Yonkers, New York, and solicited 
the support for a youth center in the 
Nepperhan community where there 
was a crying need for facilities to 
provide constructive, leisure-time acti- 
vities for youth. The two leaders es- 
tablished the Nepperhan Community 
Center which, in 1943, became a 
member agency of the Yonkers Com- 
munity Chest. The center—now 
boasting a 3-story building and pro- 
viding recreational activities for more 
than 400 boys and girls—is still 
growing, and Jimmy Young is still 
supervising its growth. 

Oliver A. Cowan, Negro patrol- 
man in the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., has © 


also done valuable and widely ac- 
claimed work with youth. A few 
years ago Cowan, working in a bad 
section of Washington, caught four 
young boys in the act of breaking 
street lights. Instead of taking them 
to the police station, he talked to 
them like a big brother and won 
their confidence. With that experi- 
ence was born the idea for a Junior 
Police and Citizens’ Corps, which 
now has more than 10,000 members 
and is operated by the Juvenile Bu- 
reau of the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment, under Mr. Cowan’s direct 
supervision. This Junior Police or- 
ganization has been acclaimed by 
police and other public officials for 
its important contribution in the fight 
against juvenile delinquency. 

The long career of James E. Amos, 


one of the many Negro Special 
Agents of the FBI, has been widely 
publicized. The son of a policeman 
in Washington, D. C., Amos began 
his career of public service as a per- 
sonal aide to President Theodore 
Roosevelt shortly after Roosevelt's 
inauguration. Teddy Roosevelt fre- 
quently referred to Amos as ‘‘my head 
man.” Amos came into the Depart- 
ment of Justice in 1921 and _ has 
served as a Special Agent in the FBI 
all over the nation, working on 
dozens of the bureau’s biggest crim- 
inal and espionage cases. 

The Negro has proven his worth as 
a law enforcement officer. He has 
made invaluable contributions to the 
profession and has an essential place 
in the future of this great field of 
public service. 


Crime Is Busting Out All Over 


boxes. 


IN THE WIDESPREAD police drive against marijuana in the ‘ 
past decade, one of the biggest handicaps has been identification of 
; the weed while it is growing. Acres of it have been found thriving 
in backyards in New York City. It even has been found in window 


Recently a New York City police class was organized to track 
down the source of the illegal cigarettes. 


Lectures were given 


- patrolmen on how to find it. Then they were turned loose to keep 


a keen eye out for it. 
certain bureau. 


One day the first report came in. 


If any cops saw it, they were to report to a 


A bluecoat had discovered a 


patch on a lawn. He gave the address. An expert was rushed 


there by auto. 


Sure enough, it was marijuana and the location— 


the front yard of a police station! 


Jack Atkins 
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ELEANOR ROOSEVELT: “As far as I 
know, I have no Negro blood; but I sup- 
pose if any of us could trace our. ancestry 
back far enough we could find that in the 
tribes from which we are all originally 
descended, all kinds of blood is mixed.” 

oS. 

J. Strom THURMOND, governor of 
South Carolina and Dixiecrat candidate 
for President, in reply to a query from a 
Negro reporter at the Democratic national 
convention: ‘“‘Now you just hush up. 
I'm not going to answer anything for 
you.” 

a 

CHANNING ToBIAS, member of the 
President's Civil Rights Commission: 
“The issue is simple because it is this: 
either Negro Americans are citizens of the 
United States or they are not. If they are, 
then they are entitled to all the rights of 
citizenship. If they are not, then it is only 
fair that our government publish to the 
world that it has two classes*of citizens.” 

Rep. JOHN RANKIN of Mississippi: 
“Rent control is a step towards the com- 
munistic state. It’s in the same class with 
fair employment practice legislation.” 

WESTBROOK PEGLER: “Upon analysis 
the worst offense charged to Rankin of 
Mississippi is that he has the sort of 
manly personal temper that most Amer- 
icans respect in their friends.” - 

ae ad 

A READER in the New York Star: “As 
certain Southern politicians get dirtier with 
race slanders, we can only say that the 
bigot they are the harder they foul.” 
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DANIEL F. MALAN, newly-elected prime 
minister of South Africa: ‘The white 
race in South Africa must be protected. 
The colored people may belong only to 
those churches which believe in segrega- 
tion.” 


a 
Rev. KENNETH L. PATTON, Madison, 
Wis., minister who recently resigned 


from the white race: “As long as there 
must be Negro and white Methodist, Bap- 
tist and other churches in the same town, 
there is something rotten in the kingdom 
of God.” 

ao 

FIELDING WRIGHT, governor of Missis- 
sippi: ‘The white people of our state, 
and I am sure a great majority of our 
Negroes, realize that segregation is the 
only solution to proper race rélationship. 
The white people of the South demand 
it. The Negroes, that is, the good, sensi- 
ble Negroes, desire it.” 

BisHop G. BROMLEY OXNAM: “The 
killing of a Negro in a race riot in 
the North or the lynching of a Negro in 
the South creates more communists in one 
day than any committee on un-American 
activities can ferret out in many days.” 

RALPH MCGILL, editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution: “We who oppose a federal 
lynch law—because to support one would 
be an admission that the moral strength of 
the state was not strong enough to support 
its own law and law enforcement bodies— 
are pushed into a corner where it is no 
longer possible to defend our position.” 
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| PRO&CON. 
In Qvuotati Ma: 
Svotation Mi rks 


By D. J. Corrigan 


“ HAT ARE Negro converts 
like?” 

My reply to that rather frequent 
question is the same as that of any 
other priest who has the good fortune 
to instruct colored brethren: “They 
are the same as any other converts.”’ 

Quite often this answer produces a 
look of shocked incredulity on the 
inquirer’s countenance, as though he 

expected something bizarre or sensa- 
tional in the way of comment. This 
_ is only further evidence, I am afraid, 

that white Americans do not know 
their colored fellow citizens and that 
white Catholics only too frequently 
have strange ideas about their Negro 
brothers. 

For one thing there is sometimes 
a false notion among white Catholics 
that Negroes are just clamoring for 
entrance into the Catholic Church. If 
that were true, it would make the 
work of missionaries among them 

- much easier than it is. 

J have found them slow and de- 
liberate about asking for instruction, 
and still more hesitant about taking 
the final step of entry into the church. 
In the little towns of the South the 
Josephite and Holy Ghost Fathers 
maintain that it takes many years of 
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A priest’s report on how Negroes are accepted into a new faith 


How Negroes Become Catholics 


Condensed from Liguorian 


laborious effort before they can gather 
a sizeable flock around them. If today 
proportionately more colored than 
white people are willing to give the 
Catholic Church a hearing, it is be- 
cause they recognize, when given the 
chance, that Catholicism offers them 
not only truth in religion, but also a 
hope of relief from the evils of segre- 
gation and prejudice. 

Another error, I believe, is the 
rather common statement that the 
Negro is naturally religious. Statis- 
tics would seem to disprove this, if 
church membership is any criterion: 
Number of Negroes in 

13,000,000 
Estimated number of 


Protestant Negroes ... 5,000,000 
Estimated number of. 

Catholic Negroes .. 330,000 
Estimated number 

unchurched ......... 7,750,000 


It would probably be mere correct 
to say that, while the majority have 
no active religion, most Negroes have 
a reverent attitude towards God and 
religion,.as well as to priests and 
nuns. Ascribe this to what you will 
—their native simplicity, their years 
of suffering, their tradition from 
days of slavery when often God was 
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their only hope—but it is a valuable 
adjunct to the priests who preach to 
them or give them instructions._ 

It should be a shock to Catholics 
to realize that whereas more than 
5,000,000 Negroes are Protestant, 
only 330,000 are Catholic! It is still 
more shocking when one considers 
that of these 330,000 Catholics, more 
than two-thirds have come into the 
Catholic Church during the past fifty 
_ years, mostly as converts. 

Most Negroes who are affiliated 
with religion are Protestant because 
the slave states were for the large 
part peopled by Protestants, espe- 
cially the Baptists and Methodists. 
While these two denominations, of 
the Southern jurisdiction, hold the 
greatest portion of colored communi- 
cants, there are ever springing up an 
increasing number of new religions, 
all smacking of some variety of evan- 
gelistic Protestantism. Almost en- 
tirely the Protestant Negro churches 
are strictly segregated as to congrega- 
tions and ministers, and these latter 
are not as a rule well educated and 
usually must work at some job during 
the week to support themselves and 
their families. 

But to get back to Negro converts. 
One of the first things that any priest 
or nun who labors among the colored 
learns is that there are good and bad 
Negroes, intelligent and dull-witted 
Negroes, reliable and shiftless Ne- 
groes—that they are human beings 
endowed with all the perfections and 
failings of human beings, possessing 
no essential differences from the in- 
dividuals of any other color or na- 
tionality. 
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Many Negroes come for instruc 
tion with mind made up to become 
Catholics: they just want to learn 
how. Others come to investigate the 
Catholic Church and while the ma- 
jority of those who persevere through 
the course, enter the church, some 
hang back and either delay or do ne* 
take the final step. 

There comes to mind a young 
public school teacher named Ruth, 
who appears periodically for a chat 
or advice in some difficulty. When I. 
asked her recently whether she still 
remembered her Catholic instruc- 
tions, she smiled and replied: “Oh, 
Father, I couldn't forget those. You 
see, I am using thém in my Sunday 
School class.” Ruth will probably 
enter the Catholic Church some day, 
Like other people, she has a personal 
obstacle—the fear of disrupting a de- 
vout Protestant home, should she 
now become Catholic. Where this 
young lady has hesitated to enter, a 
great number of colored teachers in 
my acquaintance have asked for in- 
structions and become good Cath- 
olics. 

Colored people, as a rule, are ex- 
tremely sociai-minded, and they love 
to get together in their clubs, parties 
and neighborhood groups. Quite 
frequently in becoming Catholic, es- 
pecially in communities where the 
Catholic Church is little known, they 
have to sacrifice much of this activ- 
ity. This act was quifte forcefully 
borne in on me recently, when I was 
introduced to a group of twenty 
Negro couples who had formed them- 
selves into a Seminarians’ Club, and 
I was told that all the people there 


were converts. In the preceding year 
they had raised more than $1,000 to 
help colored boys study for the priest- 
hood. 

As with white converts, some of the 
sincerest and staunchest among Ne- 
groes are ordinary housewives. But 
unlike their white sisters, quite often 
the colored mothers come after a hard 
day’s work in some store, factory or 
home, and sometimes they do nod 
over their catechisms. Several times 
I have had the experience of having 
‘them ask, after their baptism, to take 
their instructions all over again— 
something I have never met with 
white converts. And often I have 
heard them say: “I wish that I could 
have known about the Catholic 
Church in my younger days; then I 
would have sent all my children to 
a Catholic school.” 

Surprising are the number of young 
Negroes who become interested in the 
Catholic Church. Some of the best 
‘nd brightest have been those who at- 
tended the Negro public high schools 
end the neighboring Teachers’ Col- 
lege. Frequently, too, colored par- 
ents, who would enter the Catholic 
Church but for marital complications, 
wish to have their children instructed 
in the Catholic faith. With these if 
is amusing, after a few instructions 
from the Sisters, to hear their ‘‘Hi- 
yah, priest’’ turn into ‘Hello, Father.” 
Wherever Catholics put into prac- 
tice their principles of equal oppor- 
tunity regardless of race or color, they 
really make their faith attractive to 
Negroes. Thus after Archbishop Rit- 
ter, of St. Louis, Missouri, decreed 
last summer that Catholic colored 
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children be admitted to all parochial 
schools, an unprecedented number 
especially of the better éducated be- 
gan to ask for instructions. Recently 
the writer received into the Catholic 
Church an entire family, parents and 
children. The father of the group, a 
college graduate, who had been a 
Mason and very active in Y. M.C. A. 
work, told me that he had first be- 
come interested in the Catholic 
Church five years before when St. 
Louis University, a Jesuit institution, 
had opened its doors to Negro stu- 
dents. 

The hope of Negro Catholicism 
rests on the formation of sturdy Chris- 
tian family life and homes. So many 
colored families today are only part 
Catholic—a condition that sometimes 
makes it difficult for the Catholic 
members, especially when young, to 
persevere in their faith. It is par- 
ticularly encouraging, then, when the 
entire family comes into the Catholic 
Church. One such group were the 
Taylors, who were baptized, all three 
generations of them, at the same time. 

This family is interesting for other 
reasons that their fervor in their 
newly found religion. For one thing, 
there dwells with them the great- 
grandmother, who was born a slave 
in Tennessee nearly one hundred years 
ago. Mr. and Mrs. Taylor, now the 
grandparents, had three children and 
for thirty years both father and 
mother worked out, until all three 
children had a college education. 

Dr. Bob, one of the sons, is now 
resident physician at St. Mary's In- 
firmary, St. Louis, and it was he and 
his young wife and _child,. together 
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with the grandparents, who were re- 
ceived into the Catholic Church. To- 
day the Taylors make up a typical 
ardent American Catholic family, and 
if all homes, white as well as Negro, 
were like theirs, surely there would 
be little to fear for the future of 
democracy and Catholicism in this 
country. 

The actual instruction of colored 
people is no different from that of 
white converts. They-come with the 
same difficulties about faith, the same 
fears regarding confession, and if they 
have been Protestants, the same obses- 
sions concerning purgatory. Some- 
times, too, they get a “good talking 
to” from their former Negro minis- 
ters and elders, for delving into the 
Catholic faith. Some of the most 
difficult questions I have had to an- 
swer have come from colored non- 
Catholics. 

As with white inquirers, they usu- 
ally have the same curiosity regarding 
the devotional and liturgical practices 
of Catholics. And with the colored, 
too, one can readily pick out those 
who will ultimately enter the Catholic 
Church by the regularity with which 
they appear for instruction, rain or 
shine. 

Several years ago a lad walked into 
the class. An orphan, reared by his 
grandmother, he had recently come 
from a little town in Arkansas, where 
there were no colored Catholics. After 
a few instructions he asked whether 
‘he might not be baptized, declaring 
that he knew all that I was explaining. 
Naturally he had first to go through 
all the lessons, but to my surprise I 
discovered that he did know just 
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about all that was necessary for a con- 
vert. When I asked him how he had 
learned it, he replied: ‘‘I went to the 
priest down there and asked him for 
books.” This boy had come all the 
way to St. Louis, expressly to find a 
Catholic high school and enter the 
Catholic Church! 

Another question is sometimes 
asked: ‘‘Do Negroes make good Cath- 
olics?”” In the absence of statistics, 
my own experience has been that pro- 
portionately they are a little better 
in keeping their faith than white 
converts. One priest with long ex- 
perience among them recently re- 
marked: ‘God's grace sometimes 
works miracles with them.” They 
have need of God’s help, for there 
are many more hazards to a Negro’s 
Catholicity than to a white person’s. 

For one thing, most of our Catholic 
Negroes’ associates and friends are 
non-Catholic, and this frequently 
means that the young colored man or 
woman has about twelve times as 
much chance of contracting a mixed 
marriage as white young people. 

Falling in love with divorced peo- 
ple is a growing danger to all our 
Catholic young people. It is more so 
to the faith of Catholic single Ne- 
groes, since among the colored popu- 
lation at large there are so many shat- 
tered and multiple marriages. 

The fact that most Catholic Ne- 
groes are converts means that very 
often the family is split in religious 
belief. This often works hardship to 
the Catholic members of the family. 

Very many Catholic Negrges find it 
impossible to become stable par- 
ishioners because so often they can- 
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not own a desirable home, even when 
they have the means to pay for it. 
This means frequent moving from 
place to place,. often keeping the 
members of the family out of contact 
with interested pastors and the chil- 
dren out of Catholic schools. 

Most worthwhile jobs and salaries 
are denied to Negroes, regardless of 
their qualifications. This means that 
very often a father’s paycheck is in- 
adequate to support a family, neces- 
sitating the mother’s going out to 
work with consequent neglect of chil- 
dren. It usually keeps the family in 
an environment that is conducive to 
religious indifference and crime. 

The low moral standards of the 
non-Catholic colored community at 
large most often has its baneful effect 
on our Catholic young people, espe- 


cially since they are denied very many 
decent amusements, because of race. 
A large proportion of Negro Cath- 
olic young people have no other alter- 
native but to attend public schools 
and universities, and in the southern 
states, sometimes Protestant colleges. 
If a Catholic Negro finds himself 
in a parish that is predominantly 
white, he will not, as a rule,. become 
active in parochial life, unless in- 
vited. So often he is not invited. 
Then if some thoughtless white 
Catholic gives him a snub, just be- 
cause he happens to be colored—oh 
well, we had better not speak of that! 
To paraphrase St. Paul, there are some 
things that should not so much as be 
heard of among Catholics, and one of 
these is race prejudice, for it is scandal 


of the deepest dye! 
Copyright, The Liguorian (August, 1948) 
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A noted author tells why tolerance is a blight on race relations 


TOLERANCE 


Is Bad For America 


By lovis Adamic 


SPENT an evening a while back 
l with an old man in a Pennsylvania 
coal town who had come there 60 
years before as a young immigrant 
from Lithuania. Now in his mid- 
eighties, a retired mine foreman and 
long-time widower, he passed most of 
his days reading and mulling over 
things. 

“When we Lithuanians and the 
Slavs first began to come to these coal 
towns back in the 1880s,” he recalled, 
“the Irish and Welsh miners used to 
resent us. They got here ten, fifteen 
years earlier, and they spoke English. 
So they were Americans, and their 
favorite sport was to push us for- 
eigners off streetcars on the way to 
the pits in the early morning. 

“But that was clean, straightfor- 
ward intolerance, if you know what 1 
mean—you could do something about 
it. You got hold of the fellow who 
pushed you off and you slugged it out 
with him, and the best man won. 
Sometimes it was you. But even if 


LOUIS ADAMIC is the well-known 
author of A Native’s Return, A Nation of 
Nations and half a dozen other books. 
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Condensed from McCall’s 


you got licked, you were OK because 
you stood up like a man and took it. 
After the fight, you and the other fel- 
low and your friends and his friends 
went to a saloon, and everybody got a 
little lit and acquainted all around. 

“The Irish or Welsh wanted to 
know where in hell Lithuania was, 
and what kind of country was it any- 
how, who ruled it and so on; they 
showed us Ireland and Wales on the 
map. Once we all drank a round of 
toasts to each of our old countries and 
to the U.S.A. You and the other fel- 
low got to be the best of friends, and 
by and by your son married his 
daughter. That’s how it went. That's 
how honest intolerance worked—it 
was natural, it was all right. 

“But this tolerance nowadays— 
why, you can’t get at it. People 
whose names are Brown and Harri- 
son instead of Zamblaoskas, Bernstein 
or Wasielewski they smile at you 
sweetly, they're so nice and polite, but 
you know perfectly well they're only 
putting up with you. They tolerate 
you, that’s all. While they are smil- 
ing and talking, there’s a sharp look 
in their eyes saying you're not quite 
as good as they are and never can be. 
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And you just can’t reach that thing 
in them, whatever it is—that superi- 
ority, that sense of priority, you can’t 
tackle it at all. If you give a hint of 
resenting it, tolerance stiffens up and 
retires: and there you are. 

“What can you do? You rage in- 
side yourself. In that rage, you may 
become aggressive or ambitious, may- 
be an artist, a politician or a gang- 
ster. Or your gensitiveness gets the 
best of you; you pulf away from 
things, crawl inside yourself, and re- 
main a Lithuanian or a Slav, what- 
ever you started out to be. At best 
you reconcile yourself to being only 
a second-class citizen, an ‘assistant 
American.’ Yow hate ‘them,’ the self- 
styled standard Americans, but you 
don’t show it; you tolerate them. You 
don’t know them; they don’t know 
you. You may say hello to them as 
they say hello to you, but you and 
they are miles apart. 

“Last week was Brotherhood Week 
here. Everybody was behind: it: 
schools and churches, all the organi- 
zations and the best people. There was 
& program in the high school audi- 
torium, and maybe parts of it were 
all right; I didn’t go, I can’t walk 
upstairs anymore. And the paper 
printed this. article I cut out for you.” 

The headimg over the article was 
_ ““Tolerance—Key to Human Brother- 
hood.” . Unquestionably sincere and 
well-meaning, full of good will, the 
author urged tolerance as the cure- 
all for racial and religious difficulties 
among Americans. 

“What has tolerance got to do with 
brotherhood?” asked the old man. 
“Thomas. Paine says. that tolerance is 


not the opposite of intolerance but a 
counterfeit of it. I think that comes 
pretty close to hitting the nail on the 
head. This whole tolerance business 
is bad . . . bad for America.” 

I think so too, and I am not un- 
familiar with the history of the idea 
or concept of toleration. For years 
now I have watched the practice of 
tolerance in the United States, and 
my conclusions are not unlike those 
of my aged friend in the Pennsylvania 
coal town. 

In nine instances out of ten, when 
an American is ‘‘tolerant,” it means 
simply and exactly that he tolerates 
those unlike him racially, religiously 
or in old-country background. It 
means that he refrains from blurting 
out his doubts about your fitness to 
inhale the same air with him because 
you are a native of Hungary or were 
born of Slovak-immigrant parents, or 
because you are a Jew or Catholic or 
Protestant or agnostic, or because you 
are a Yankee, a Southerner or a Mexi- 
can, or because your eyes look aslant, 
or because your skin is dark—al- 
though maybe no darker than his own 
in. summer when he spends time and 
money at the seashore to acquire a tan. 

As practiced, tolerance is a thin 
veneer of /ntolerance. It is controlled, 
‘suppressed, covert intolerance. 

To many people in and out of the 
“minority” groups tolerance seems 

referable to active intolerance in im- 
mediate day-to-day situations, now 
and then. It works more or less fa- 
vorably, off artd on, for “minority” 
people whose conscious individual 
concern is. for the moment only. It 
works, and it is considered preferable 
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to open intolerance, in normal times 
when serious group tensions brought 
on by economic or political trends 
and tides are absent or dormant. 

But when a crisis comes, when 
things tighten up economically, when 
a war threatens, when a lot of people 
are scared or confused and can’t think 
matters through, and scape-goats are 
needed, then the thin veneer of toler- 
ance cracks. There is open racism, 
anti-Semitism, anti-alienism; entire 
groups are rounded up and put be- 
hind barbed wires; “undesirables’’ are 
dropped from jobs; restriction of im- 
migration becomes a hot issue; and 
KKK crosses burn on American hills. 
There is sharp, undisguised intoler- 
ance, all the more ignorant and furi- 
ous because of its recent mask of 
tolerance. 

Up to about a year ago, when the 
Palestine problem became a hot issue, 
a Jewish friend of mine lived in an 
atmosphere of tolerance. Anti-Semi- 
tism touched him only obliquely. 
When intolerant anti-Semitism hit 
him directly, he wasn’t prepared for 
it. Now he seems on the verge of a 
nervous collapse. He plans to flee to 
Guatemala when and if fascism seizes 
control of the United States and starts 
persecution of the Jews. 

As practiced, tolerance is an easy- 
come-easy-go stopgap attitude; in its 
effect, a subtle and dangerous busi- 
ness. It tricks many people into un- 
sound self-esteem, into self-righteous- 
ness, than which nothing is more 
deadly. It leads essentially fine peo- 
ple into behavior that is—and should 
be—resented by those toward whom 
that behavior is directed. ‘Tolerant” 
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persons are nearly always condescend- 
ing and patronizing, superior and 
snobbish toward those unlike them in 
some respect. 

In their turn, the objects of toler- 
ance—individuals and whole groups 


. —assume or continue to maintain de- 


fensive attitudes, including extreme 
sensitiveness, that often are even 
worse than the tolerance which in- 
duced them. As my Pennsylvania 
friend suggested, these defensive at- 
titudes effectively preclude vital com- 
munication with others . . . and there 
we all are, separated by invisible walls 
and chasms. 

Tolerance and the attitudes it 
evokes kill humor, a prerequisite to 
vital, enjoyable relations. They abort 
such delightful stories as this one told 
by John Palmer Gavit in one of his 
books: ‘Once, to an old Scotch car- 
penter, I boasted with scant tact of ten 
ancestors on the Mayflower and that 
every drop of my blood had been on 
American soil for more than two cen- 
turies. He replied: ‘Tell me this— 
how many nights sat ye up decidin’ 
ye’d no be born Chinese?’ ” 

Tolerance may well be worse than 
naked intolerance. It throws people 
off their guard. It inhibits their im- 
pulse and freedom to criticize public 
figures who have some sort of minor- 
ity status but whose doings may be 
potentially damaging to some of the 
country’s finest traditions. It weakens 
personal character—the critical facul- 
ties, the instinct for decency, the pas- 
sion to stand up for what is fair, just, 
decent, progressive. 

I know a town whose name could 
be Tolerance. Nobody says anything 


li 
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good or bad about anybody; public 
opinion is restricted to weather. It is 
as though people were afraid. Of 
what? My guess is they have no idea. 
They are in the grip of an atmosphere 
which I trace to the complex workings 


of tolerance, and which is evident in * 


an obvious civic and business stagna- 
tion. 

As it works out in practice, toler- 
ance makes one “‘tolerant’’ not only of 
Jews as Jews if one is Gentile, or of 
Gentiles as Gentiles if one is Jewish; 
not only of Negroes as Negroes if 
one is white, or the other way about; 
not only of people with oriental faces 
if one’s own visage is blessed with 
Caucasian features, and vice versa. 
It makes one tolerant also of per- 
sons and organizations, movements, 
schemes, tricks, events, trends, condi- 
tions and developments in other than 
racial and religious classifications, of 
at least some of which one would be 
actively intolerant within the best 
American traditions, were it not for 
one’s entanglement in the whole 
subtle business of tolerance. 

Tolerance tends to unfit people for 
definite ideas and purposes. It causes 
one to look in several directions at 
once, and be headed in none. To the 
concept and practice of tolerance is 


traceable more personal, moral, intel- - 


lectual, political and generally cul- 
tural characterlessness than to almost 
arty other concept and practice. Many 
people are so “tolerant” they do noth- 
ing about anything, and are for every- 
thing and nothing. 

Tolerance—word and _practice— 
might well be retired from the 
peripheries of the difficulties in the 
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American racial-religious situation. It 
might well be replaced by a trinity of 
words and practices: acceptance, con- 
cern and understanding. 

Democracy, if it is to be a positive 
way of life—in other words, #f it is 
to endure—tequires something more 
than tolerance. The different ele- 
ments of the American population 
will have to begin to accept one an- 
other with all their racial or old- 
country and religious dimples and 
warts—as Gentiles, as Jews, as Ne- 
groes, as mew Americans of various 
Caucasian and Oriental stocks—in 
line with the basic American principle 
that all men are created equal and 
are entitled to the same chance within 
the American scheme of things. 

This does not mean that one ought 
to like everybody. It means that one’s 
decision to like or dislike or to be in- 
different to a man should be made on 
the basis of his essential qualities as a 
person, not on the basis of the fact 


‘that he came over in steerage or in a 


slave ship, or that he can sport a May- 
flower blossom on his family tree. 
Personally, I happen to dislike some 
Gentiles, some Jews, some whites, 
some Negroes, some Protestants, some 
Catholics, some Italian Americans, 


“some Yugoslav Americans, because I 


find them unsound individuals; but 
off and on, perhaps too seldom, I 
wonder if my dislike of them is just 
and intelligent. I like others because 
I like the turn of their minds, their 
ways and-inclinations, their social and 
political ideas, regardless of their 
race, background or religious afhilia- 
tion. 
We need to be trained, or to train 
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ourselves, in the direction of becom- 
ing positively interested in a man 
partly because he is different ; because, 
being different, he is apt to have 
something out-of-the-ordinary to offer 
us personally and contribute to the 
evolving civilization. Emerson said, 
“It is the ‘not-me’ in my friend that 
charms me.”’ This breaks down both 
‘the superiorities and inferiorities, 
which are equally bad—two ends of 
the same stick. 

We need to look at one another 
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closely, critically and honestly, with a 
conscious effort not to fear anyone 
because he is different; with concern 
about and for one another, and for 
the trends and tides in our national 
life and our international affairs; and 
with purposeful and continual en- 
deavor toward understanding on the 
basis of information eagerly sought 
and generously interpreted. 

Large aspects of our national—and 
the world’s—future may well hinge 
on whether or not we do this. 

Copyright, McCalls (August, 1948) 
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| Bee SUMMER a high school boy was 
earnestly filling out an application for 
employment. Several questions seemed to 
puzzle him. The personnel director, no- 
ticing the boy’s trouble, went over to help 
him. The first thing that caught his eye 
was the blank marked “Salary Desired?” 
Next to it was written ‘‘Yes.” 

Philnews 


* * 


HE MALE HALF of a new dance 
team was pleading with a producer. 
“You never saw anything so sensa- 
tional,’ the dancer raved. “At the finish 
of our act I take my partner by the hair 
and whirl her round for exactly 20 spins. 
Then I wind up the whole thing by heav- 
ing her through an open window.” 
The producer paled. ‘Heave her 
through an open window?” he repeated 
incredulously. “Do you do that at every 


performance?” 

The young man shrugged. ‘Nobody’s 
perfect,” he admitted. “Sometimes I . 
miss!” 


Grit 


* 


N AMERICAN VISITOR, interested 
in the labor situation (in Bermuda), 
asked a colored mason who was building 
a wall if he ever worried about losing his 
job. The man chuckled and replied: ‘'No, 
sir! When I starts worrying about my job, 
I just quits.” 
Holiday 
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CANNING over the job application 
forms to see if they had been properly 
filled out, a personnel director came across 
one which read: “Age of father, if living 
—120. Age of mother, if living—112.” 

The director called the applicant over 
and asked in surprise, ‘But your parents 
aren’t that old, are they?” 

“Oh, no sir,” replied the applicant. 
“But they would have been—if living.” 

Santa Fe Magazine 

* 
MAN, filling out a job application 
blank, came to the question: Have 
You Ever Been Arrested? His answer 
was, “No.” The next question asking 
“Why” was meant for those who an- 
swered the first part in the affirmative. 
Nevertheless he answered it with, ‘Never 

got caught.” 

Quote 

N EFFICIENCY EXPERT stalked 
into a big factory and walked up to 
two Negro clerks. He asked the first clerk: 

“What do you do here?” 

The clerk, fed up with red tape, buck- 
passing, forms, office politics and, above 
all, efficiency experts, answered: “I don't 
do a thing!” 

The efficiency expert nodded, made a 
note, then asked the second clerk, “And 
you, what’s your job here?” 

The second clerk, a fellow sufferer, 
said: “I don’t do a thing either.” 

The expert’s ears perked up. ‘Hmmm,’ 
he said, “duplication!” 

Jack Atkins 
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GI in Germany can’t write music but he turns 
out hit tunes for the occupation army 


he writes 
songs 
without 
notes 


By Dexter Freeman 
Condensed from Weekend: 


OCTOBER, 1948 


FC. JULIUS DIXSON is no 

musician. He can neither read 

music, write it, nor play any in- 
strument more complicated than a 
phonograph. In spite of these handi- 
caps, Dixson’s name is known to Gls 
in Germany and to an increasing 
audience in France as a composer of 
popular songs. 

Dixson tunes are aired regularly 
from the Stardust Club, on Heidel- 
berg’s Neckarstrasse, a street which, 
largely through Dixson’s efforts, has 
come to resemble a kind of GI Tin 
Pan Alley. Dixson on temporary duty 
with Darmstadt Military Post, from 
the 547th Trucking Company, is still 
turning out music for Stardust and 
Armed Forces Network radio audi- 
ences. Most of his products turn up 
on the bandstands of Paris nightspots 
a short time after their zone premier. 

For a man who can’t write music, 
Dixson’s list of more than a hundred 
songs is pretty impressive. His ex- 
planation is equally simple. “I’ve got 
tunes in my head,” he grins. To get 
his tunes out to where they are acces- 
sible to the general public, Dixson 
hums them to a colleague who writes’ 
them down, note by note. The words, 
which come next, Dixson manages to 
handle by himself. 

The thirty-four-year-old New York 
GI has been operating under this 
system since 1938, when he wrote 
his first tune, a number called I’m So 
In Love With You. He describes his 
profession in those days as “pounding 


* the pavements, plugging songs from 


Minton’s Playhouse to Noyler’s studio 
at Fifty-first and Broadway,” Hang- 


ing on the loose fringes of Tin Pan 
Alley, Dixson found the highly com- 
petitive song-writing business tough 
to get a foothold in. But he managed 
to make friends with a lot of people 
who counted, like Artie Coleman, 
Erskine Hawkins’ arranger, and band- 
leader-pianist Cootie Williams. Yet 
Dixson was never sure, during these 
‘early days in his music career, where 
his next meal was coming from. 

“Still I couldn’t complain,” Dix- 
son reasons, ‘‘because the inspiration 
for my first song cost me only a 
nickel.” The nickel was an invest- 
ment in a ride on the Eighth Avenue 
Subway. ‘‘I never thought about writ- 
ing a song,” he says, ‘but, as I was 
sitting there listening to the whirring 
and rumbling of the subway, it 
seemed I could hear a melody.” The 
melody, the fore-mentioned I’m So 
In Love With You, \aunched Dixson 
as a tunesmith. 

Dixson felt the glow that comes 
from creating something and went to 
work in earnest. He deliberately neg- 
lected to learn music, which he con- 
sidered unnecessary, but concentrated 
on mingling with musicians, learning 
the tricks of the-music business, de- 
vising dodges to get bandleaders and 


publishers to listen to the songs he - 


says “started popping into my head 
as I walked the streets.” Neverthe- 
less, doors were slammed regularly 
in his face until 1943 when publisher 
Dave Ringle bought Blve Mood after 
hearing it played through once. 
After that the going was easier, 
Dixson recalls. His biggest break 
came when his song Stalin Wasn't 


Stallin’ was published. The Golden 
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Gate Quartet introduced it at Cafe 
Society Uptown, where, according to 
its composer, the customers were 
“bowled over.” It even achieved a 
certain amount of success in Moscow. 
Correspondent Quentin Reynolds 
took the music to Russia and showed 
it to Stalin himself. “It was re- 
ported,” Dixson always adds, “‘that 
Uncle Joe liked it fine.” 

Gls seemed to like his stuff fine, 
too, when they heard it in the States, 
where Dixson worked the same bill 
with comedian Zero Mostel, and in 
Europe. ‘That encouraged me a lot,” 
he says, ‘because they liked my stuff 
even with me singing it.’” He wrote 
and sang for Gls when he got to 
Europe and his outfit followed close 
behind combat troops from France to 
Germany. “Seeing and mingling 
with those thousands of tired and 
homesick soldiers was my greatest 
inspiration for song-writing,’’ Dixson 
says. 

The most productive period of his 
career was the short time he spent 
in Marseilles. In a few weeks Dixson 
whipped off All My Love, After All, 
A Little Rain Must Fall, Stars in the 
Well and Swinging and Swaying on 
the Cannebiere—all of which have 
been published in Paris. 

The fact of the matter is that Dix- 
son has had considerably more success 
in Paris than he has in America. 
Much of this is a result of a ninety 
day enlistment furlough when he met 
Joe Bouillon, bandleader and night 
club owner, who is distinguished 
among Americans by his recent 
marriage to Folies star Josephine 
Baker. Bouillon’s twenty-four piece 
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band plugged two contrasting types 
of Dixson’s music, schmaltzy Blue 
Mood and bouncing Easy Rock Me, 
Baby. Since then, eight of Dixson’s 
tunes have been published in France, 
most of them introduced by Bouillon. 
The two collaborated on When I 
Daydream (‘Quad Je Réve’’), which 
is currently popular in Paris. 

Among his songs, Dixson will not 
admit he has a favorite. ‘The people 
seem to go for Blue Mood,’ he says. 
“But General Bolling’s favorite is 
When I Daydream. The night it was 
first played over AFN as GI song of 
the week—that was December 15, 
1946—he phoned me down in Heid- 
elberg and told me what a fine song 
he thought it was.” 

Dixson says the technique of creat- 
ing a new song is simple “once you've 
got a good idea.”” Under his method, 
the melody usually comes first, goes 
through a few mental auditions and 
then is set down by his music-writer. 
The lyrics, Dixson says, “must be 


catchy and singable, otherwise the 
whole piece will fall flat.” 

In writing he denies being con- 
sciously influenced by any other com- 
poser, although he admits he con- 
siders the President of the United 
States second in importance to Duke 
Ellington. For-all round craftsman- 
ship he admires Irving Berlin and 
Johnny Mercer most, and his favorite 
bands are Benny Goodman's and 
Count Basie’s. 

Dixson plans to leave the Army 
when the remaining two years of his 
hitch are up. He knows exactly what 
he’s going to do then. “I’m going to 
Paris,” he says, “and open a music 
publishing business because I think I 
have a feeling for what the people 
there like.” Since his head is ringing 
with one of his own tunes all the 
time, the chances are that the Dixson 
Publishing Company will specialize 
for the first year or so in the works 
of its favorite composer—Julius 


Dixson. 


Copyright, Weekend 
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epee LITTLE Negro boys had just finished stacking the 
blocks in the basement and they had been asked to stay 
for lunch. A card table had been set up in the hall, and their 
little brown faces beamed at the unexpected treat. 

Having our unexpected guests cared for, we took our 
accustomed places around our own table. While the coffee 
was being poured, I remarked, “They did a good job with 
the blocks. Perhaps they deserve. . .” 

“Daddy,” interrupted my five-year old, “please be quiet.’ She pointed to the hall. 
We listened. The older of the two Negro boys was thanking God for their food. When 
he had finished I called to him. ‘Sonny, I’m sorry. I didn’t mean to disturb you.” 

“That's all right, Mister,’ he replied. “You didn’t bother. God heard us anyway.” 
Pulpit Preaching 


* * * 


HE TELEPHONE in a Harlem church sounded its summons. The good minister 
took down the receiver and said, “Hello.” 
“Hello,’”’ came a voice the reverend recognized as belonging to one of his parishioners. 
“Bring around two quarts of Scotch tonight, Jackson.” 
“My dear lady,” retorted the minister, ‘this is not Jackson. This is your minister.” 
He waited for the erring one to break down with shame and repentance, but he was 
doomed to disappointment. 
“Indeed,’’ came the indignant rejoinder, ‘‘and pray what are you doing over at Jack- 


son's dive?” 
A N OLD Negro farmer was asked by an evangelist what denomination he belonged 
to. He did not reply directly, but said: “Bless you, sir, there’s three roads leading 
from here to town—the long road, the shore road, and the swamp road—but when I go 
to town with a load of grain they don’t say to me, ‘Uncle Calhoun, which road did you 
come by?’ but ‘Cal, is your wheat good? ” 
Yank Life 
AN ENGAGED COUPLE of different religious faiths decided to visit each other's 
churches. The boy visited the Catholic church and the girl faithfully explained 
the ritual and symbols to him. When the girl visited the Protestant church the boy 
explained things to her. Suddenly she saw the minister put his watch on the pulpit so 
she nudged the lad and asked the meaning of that. “Honey,” he replied, “that doesn’t 

mean. a darn thing!” 

Jack Atkins 
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HOW 
RACE 
HATE 
CAN CAUSE 


HEART TROUBLE 


By Willard Johnson 


REJUDICE hurts everybody. So 

does discrimination, the social re- 

sult of prejudice. Discrimination 
robs society’ of the benefits derived 
from the abilities ‘of victims of dis- 
crimination. According to Henry 
Luce that loss may amount to eight 
billion dollars a year, as much as the 
cost of European aid. That is an esti- 
mate but it is easy to see that millions 
of Americans are not allowed to con- 
tribute to society the best they have 
because of our restrictions on account 
of race, creed and nationality. 

One of the greatest prices of preju- 
dice, however, is that paid by the 
person who is prejudiced; not the ob- 
ject but the holder of prejudice. Not 
the Negro but the white, not the Jew 
but the Christian, not the Catholic 
_ but the Protestant—the one who is 

prejudiced (of course Negroes, Jews 
and Catholics are prejudiced, too). 


WILLARD JOHNSON is program di- 
rector of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. 
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Pressures of prejudice produce tension 
which affects vital organs of body 


This is how it happens. Students of 
human nature tell us that prejudice 
or hostility is a normal part of per- 
sonality. Contrary to some recent at- 
tempts to describe all prejudice as 
mental sickness, most psychologists 
say that hostility and prejudice are 
just as much a part of human nature 
as are love and good will. The im- 
portant factor is the balance between 
the two, Which is dominant ? Which 
prevails in critical, situations? Which 
set of factors determines, or is the ex- 
pression of, day-by-day relationships 
with other people? 

If the balance is heavily in favor of 
hostility and prejudice some very 
serious things can, and do, happen to 
us. It is then that the bigot is ill, 
both mentally and physically. 

-For one thing prejudice makes a lot 
of people unhappy and they don’t 
know the reason. Often they will as- 
cribe their unhappiness to “those 


a 
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other people’ without realizing that - because he associates every day with 


their own state of mind is the real 
cause. Let’s see how this works. 

Here is Joe Doakes, white native- 
born Protestant. As a child his 
parents, teachers, playmates and en- 
vironment had given him the usual 
prejudices about Jews, Catholics, Ne- 
groes and foreigners. Now he works 
in an automobile factory. He lives in 
a modest home in a large industrial 
city. His children go to public 
school. 

Joe is not happy. He just doesn’t 
get along well with other people. 
He has only a few friends. A super- 
ficial glance reveals that these friends 
are also white, native-born Protes- 
tants and that a large section of Joe's 
union local, in fact a majority, con- 
sists of Catholics, Jews, Negroes and 
-foreign born. 

Joe is not hostile because of frustra- 
tion. He has a job, a home, a car and 
a family. We cannot attribute his 
hostility to economic or social mal- 
adjustments. Of course, if a depres- 
sion came Joe would be probably one 
of the first to join a hate organiza- 
tion.. Such a thing is not in his mind 
now; nevertheless Joe is unhappy. 


Why? Simply because he is so pre- , 


judiced that he will not go around 
that obstacle to friendship with his 
daily associates. 

The result is, first, emotional and 
psychological disturbance and, sec- 
ond, a kind of guilt feeling because 
Joe is an American and a Christian 
and the ideals to which he now and 
then gives lip-allegiance do not 
square with his real feelings. More- 
over, Joe is under constant tension 
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“those others’’ and his irritation is 
constant, although it is under the 
surface much of the time.’ 

There are many Joe Oakes; some 
are less prejudiced, some more so. 
Sometimes they blow off steam in one 
way or another. They may give 
“those blankety-blanks” a cussing. 
They may get satisfaction by crude 
stories or by parlor conversation, in 
the social set. They may practice or 
participate in some kind of discrimi- 
nation. They may participate in a 
social system which relegates a whole 
group to second-class citizenship. 
Some even join a hate organization. 
In other words they achieve a kind of 
“normalcy” by these acts of com- 
pensation. 

Other Joes, however, may keep 
their hostilities more or less bottled 
up inside them and then serious 
things happen. The psychiatrists and 
the medical doctors have clinical 
records now to demonstrate that hos- 
tility, in part due to prejudice, may 
result in such things as: 

1. Coronary thrombosis 

2. Peptic ulcer 

3. Skin allergies 

4. Dandruff 

A psychologist friend of mine told 
me some time ago of a man with an 
“incurable” case of dandruff. He had 
tried everything. Finally he came to 
this psychologist who ‘is a co-worker 
with a skin allergist. (There is a 
reason for that combination since 
many allergies are caused by mental 
and emotional conditions.) It was 
discovered that the dandruff victim 
was full of hostility against two men 
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with whom he worked every day. 
Once the hostility was removed, the 
dandruff was cured. Sounds funny 
but it’s true. 

Another friend of mine, a famous 
heart and stomach specialist, has 
told me that he has numerous cases 
in his experience of heart and stom- 
ach disorders directly attributable to 
hostility and animosity. Sometimes a 
person cannot get along with a wife 
or husband or in-laws, with business 
associates or people in general. Often 
this inability to get along is due to 
prejudice, hostility due to proximity 
to members of other religious and 
racial groups. The hostility, unre- 
_ lieved, produces tension which, in 
turn, affects the vital organs. 

No one knows how many such 
cases exist but there may be many 
more than we suspect. There are mil- 
lions of cases of heart trouble and 
peptic ulcer, allergies and psycho- 
physical disturbances. Only a psycho- 
logical study of a generous cross-sec- 
tion of them would reveal the extent 
of the causative factors of hostility 
and prejudice. 

This is a whole new field of dis- 
covery—the relation of mind and 
emotion to physical health and well- 
being. It has only been scratched. 
* Yet we know enough from clinical 
tecords to state firmly that hostility— 
the inability to live amicably with 
others, is a primary cause of un- 
happiness, personality disturbance 
and several kinds of physical disorder. 

If, therefore, we want to be happy, 
well adjusted, physically fit indi- 
viduals we must get rid of those atti- 
tudes which cause us to feel and ex- 
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press hostility toward whole groups 
of people. It is normal for most 
people to dislike certain individuals, 
just as they like some others more 
than usual. We are not seriously 
harmed by these individual cases for 
which there may be ample reason. 
But the critical factor is a generalized 
attitude toward whole groups. Such 
blanket hostility is too much of a bur- 
den in our modern society where so 
many members of so many diverse 
groups are associated with us by vir- 
tue of our society’s nature. We can- 
not eliminate them. If we are pre- 
judiced, we are irritated every time 
we meet one of them. Pile irritation 
on irritation, day after day, conscious 
or unconscious and the result is bound 


to be tension and more tension. And 


finally unless we release or control the 
tension we simply break down at 
some vulnerable point. 

If we want our children to become 
happy and normal adults one of our 
biggest contributions to them is the 
inculcation of the principles of in- 
dividual judgment of people and of 
respect for all groups. It is not a 
matter of waiting until children be- 
gin to exhibit prejudice. In fact that 
is too late. Rather it is the training 
and example we give them from the 
day they are born so that they never 
will be prejudiced. 

Yes, indeed, prejudice harms the 
victim. But in the long run it is much 
more harmful to those who project it. 
Let’s get rid of our prejudices and 
our group hostilities so we can be 
normal, physically fit and happy 
people. 


Ail evidence points to presence of Africans 
in Western Hemisphere long before Columbus 


WERE AERICHIS 
THE ARST 
WHITE MET 
AMERICA? 


By Henry Martha 


EO WIENER was a scholar 
whose remarkable curiosity left 
a definite mark upon the world 
he left behind in 1939. The Rus- 
sian-born savant delved deep into the 
history of mankind during his 76 
years on this mysterious earth. His 
journeys carried him from Minsk to 
Massachusetts via Missouri, and his 
works include profound studies of 
Germanic law, Arabic and Gothic 
cultures, Russian drama and transla- 
tions of Tolstoy. He was aided no 
little in his work by a thorough 
knowledge of Russian, German, 
French, Spanish, English, Latin and 
the Slavonic languages. 
At one point in his Neti ca- 
reer he was commissioned to write 
a comparative grammar of American 


languages when, in his own words, 
“It occurred to me that the cultural 
influences of Europe upon the Amer- 
ican Indian languages needed a far 
more thorough examination than they 
had been subjected to. I had intended 
to deal with this in half a dozen 


pages... 
But his “half a dozen pages” grew 


“to three volumes, and finally it was 


through philology—the interpretation 
of culture by study of a people's lan- 
guage—that Professor Wiener made 
some remarkable discoveries and set 
forth some revolutionary theories in 
connection with the effect of African 
culture upon America. 
Detective-like he gathered an over-' 
whelming number of clues relating to 
the origin of the people of America. 
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They add up to the inescapable con-” 


clusion that the influence of Africa 
upon the Americas — particularly 
North America— long preceded the 
importation of slaves. His findings 
give every indication that Negroes 
discovered America long before the 
Norse Vikings or Christopher Co- 
lumbus. If all non-Indians were 
“white men” and so described by the 
first Americans, then truly Africans 
were the first ‘white men” to land 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

At least that’s what the professor 
infers, and no one has been able to 
refute his testimony. In non-scien- 
tific words of one syllable, boiled 
down, condensed and re-condensed, 
Professor Wiener’s arguments go 
about like this: 

To begin with, a great deal of what 
we know or think we know about 
American beginnings is based upon 
the reports of one of the first Euro- 
peans to let down his anchor and 
stand upon American soil. That was 
Columbus, of course, but he was a bet- 
ter navigator than reporter, his knowl- 
edge of language was limited, he was 
continually quelling mutiny among 
his crew, and furthermore he wrote 
his reports partly in order to please 
his patrons, Isabel and Ferdinand, 
and his spiritual adviser, Pope Alex- 
ander VI. Thus he would say, “We 
will definitely find gold on the island 
of such-and-such,”’ and when he 
found gold on an island he called 
the place such-and-such. Professor 
Wiener calls this the ‘Columbus pell 
mell method of identifying islands.” 

Columbus came for gold. In his 
journals of November 1, 1492, and 
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January 13, 1493, he reports that the 
Indians of Guanahani and other 
peoples of San Salvador called gold 
“nocay.” This is strange, says the 
professor, because the word does not 
exist in any of the Caribbean lan- 
guages; rather, it is the Arabic word 
for gold and the Arabic language was 
the prevailing tongue of the peoples 
of North Africa. Dr. Wiener has his 
first clue. 

He goes on to explore the word 
“canoe,” which he finds nowhere in 
Columbus's journals. Instead, Co- 
lumbus used the word “almadia’’ to 
describe Indian boats. This word, 
the professor says, is also a directly 
Arabic word, and it means ferryboat, 
which is exactly what the Indian 
boats were, for they were used to 
transport 25 to 50 persons. The 
word “canoe” is Spanish, and was 
used in place of the Arabic by the 
men who transcribed and edited the 
journals of Columbus. Columbus was 
no great shakes as a writer, and fur- 
thermore his editors thought that it 
would please the king and queen if 
Spanish were used rather than a for- 
eign language; the royal couple were, 
after all, footing the bills. 

Consider the all-important word- 
clue, “‘tobacco.”” In the African lan- 
guages the word is ‘‘tubbaq’”’ or mi- 
nor variations of it, and it means ‘‘a 
flat thing.” African peoples pressed 
native tobacco leaves into flat dress- 
ings and used them for smoking, 
medicinal purposes and as sternuta- 
tories (sneezing powders). Long be- 
fore Columbus even saw the sea Med- 
iterranean peoples sneezed their heads 
off with this substance, which they 


obtained from Ethiopia and called 
“Aethiopic cumin.” 

Tobacco grows wild in Africa, but 
it must be cultivated in North Amer- 
ica. Yet not only were North and 
South American Indians puffing their 
pipes when Columbus found them, 
but Canadian Indians as well. There- 
fore, Africans and African ways had 
either penetrated far into the Ameri- 
can interior prior to the arrival of 
Columbus or the Indians had been 
to Africa. The more likely alterna- 
tive is that the Africans had been 
to America, since they were the first 
builders of the ocean-going “‘ferry- 
boat.” 

Professor Wiener builds his case 
along similar lines with relation to 
the banana, which he says was intro- 
duced to the Indians by the Africans 
about 1516. He presents evidence 
which would seem to blast the theory 
that the banana originated in Peru. 
He also traces the origin of such 
“American” words as cotton and 
yam; and concludes that they are of 
African origin. He also believes 
that the sweet potato was an African 
product, not American, as Columbus 
believed, for like tobacco it grows 
wild only in Africa. 


He also offers evidence showing ° 


that the Africans taught the Indians 
all the latter knew about medicine 
men, upon whom both cultures re- 
lied heavily. It seems improbable that 
two such far-separated cultural groups 
would have followed such identical 
medical-spiritual patterns had there 
not been contact between them. 
Anthropologists have about agreed 
that the first Americans were de- 
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scended from Asiatic peoples (Ne- 
GRO DicEst, May, 1947), but they 
have been troubled by the fact that 
these first Americans (Indians) do 
not resemble Asiatics in every re- 
spect. It is entirely possible that the 
Indians are descended not only from 
the Asiatics who came across the 
ice of the Bering Strait and down 
through Alaska, but also from the 
Africans who ferry-boated their way 
across the Atlantic. 

Visitors to the American South- 
west often see in the native Indians 
marked Negroid as well as Asiatic 
features. The same is true of the 
so-called Mexican and Spanish-Amer- 
ican peoples. Professor Wiener sup- 
ports this theory. He notes: 

In 1503 Ovando, governor of His- 
paniola, complained that Negro slaves 
were fleeing to join the Indians and 
“to teach them bad manners” — 
namely, insurrection and opposition 
to slavery. 

Negroes led insurrections on sugar 
plantations throughout the Spanish- 
held areas of North America, and in 
1523 threatened to overrun the In- 
dies. There was at least one Negro 
guide with Pizarro in his American 
explorations in 1524, and with Ca- 
beza de Vaca in Florida three years 
later. (NEGRO DiGest, November, 
1947) Negroes were numerous 
enough to threaten “Christian slav- 
ery” in San Juan and elsewhere in 
Cuba and throughout the Mediter- 
ranean prior to 1540. Everywhere 
they ‘‘stirred up” the Indians. 

In 1540, in Quivira, Mexico, a 
Negro took holy ecclesiastical orders, 
and in 1542 two brotherhoods of the 
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True Cross of Spaniards (Negro-In- 
dian auxiliary) were founded in 
Guamanga. 

“These references,’ Professor Wie- 
ner writes, “are sufficient to show 
the close relationship which existed 
between Negroes and Indians, and 
that by far the Negroes were the 
more active and restive under re- 
straint. 

Why have Professor Wiener’s vol- 
umes not been incorporated into the 
general body of American history ? 
Negro historian Kathryn M. Johnson, 
of Chicago, has made the accusation 
that there exists ‘‘a conspiracy of si- 


asked, “How much?” 
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lence among publishers and educa- 
tors.’” Perhaps she is right in believ- 
ing that the conspiracy is for the 
purpose of beclouding the fact that 
much of America today was African 
to begin with. 

But if Professor Wiener has re- 
ceived no such publicity as, say, Dr. 
Kinsey, at least there has been no 
effort to contradict his findings. The 
professor, in a rare moment of de- 
parture from highly scientific lan- 
guage, once declared: 

“I show that Negroes have had a 
greater influence upon America than 
has heretofore been suspected.” 

And—by golly—he does. 


Cost of a Guilty Conscience 

A TOURIST came out of a roadside cornfield with a dozen fine 
ears of corn in his arms. 
Negro in overalls got out. 


Just then another car stopped, and a 
The tourist, somewhat shamefaced, 


“Oh, about a dollar, I guess,’’ said the other. 

Receiving the dollar and shoving it into his pocket, he looked 
around and commented, “Sure a nice field of corn.” And after 
pausing, “Wonder who owns it?” 


Jack Carson 
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By Mark Harris 


LD Satchel Paige said a mouth- 
ful not long ago when, after 
signing his contract with the 

Cleveland Indians, he was asked how 
he thought he'd fare against major 
league pitching. 

“Plate’s the same size,” said Satch, 
famed, ‘aging Negro twirler whom 


Joe DiMaggio has called one of the — 


greatest pitchers he has faced. 

Soon some Negro American golfer 
will crash the top-flight professional 
scene and he may well say, with 
Paige’s confident simplicity, ‘“Tee’s 
the same size. Wind's the same. 
Club’s the same length.” 

Sooner or later, possibly sooner, 
‘the professional golfing arena, like 
the squared ring, the baseball dia- 
mond and the pro gridiron, must turn 
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Golfing czars still insist on maintaining 


color lines although other sports abandon Jim Crow 


an interracial front to the world. Its 
great golf “opens” must be truly open 
to everyone, its tempting cash prizes 
within the reach of Negro as well as 
white golfers. 

But at the moment big-time golf is 
a white man’s game, and the clique 
who controls it is struggling grimly 
against the pressures of those who 
want to see the grand old sport Amer- 
icanized once and for all. These 
pressures are being exerted by public 
opinion, by fair-minded men within 
the game, and through legal chan- 
nels, 

The controversy came to a head 
early this year when three Negro 
golfers—Bill Spiller, Ted Rhodes and 
Madison Gunther—filed suit against 
the Professional Golfers Association, 
claiming that the PGA excluded them 
from entering the *$10,000 open in 
Richmond, California. The three 
golfers, whose suit is pending, seek 
$100,000 each from the PGA on the 
grounds that the association deprived 
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them of the right to earn a living. 

This is a serious charge, and the 
PGA defense makes very little sense. 
Ask some of its members: “Why 
don’t these colored golfers come up 
the hard way, like Louis, Robinson 
and some other athletes have done?” 
But the truth of the matter is that 
colored golfers—and there are quite a 
few Grade-A Negro linksters—have 
‘already come up the hard way and 
reached the top, only to find entry 
barred by the Caucasian-only clause 
in the PGA constitution. So it would 
seem that the only way to get onto 
the greens is by way of the courts. 

In the long run, though, it won't 
make a devil of a lot of difference if 
the trio win its suit or not, for the 
color line has already been crossed in 
some golf circles and the sporting 


public is demanding a fair approach | 


to the question of Negroes in sports. 
Golf is extremely competitive, with 
room for only a very few at the top. 
The cash prizes are bitterly fought for 
and many white golfers think there 
are too many men in the game al- 
ready. . That’s one reason why the 
PGA wants to limit play to white 
athletes, and that’s why a lot of white 
golfers support the PGA stand. It’s 
a matter of bread and butter, and 
when a thing hits that close to the 
pantry shelf sentimental appeals for 4 
democratic solution to the problem 
are considered just so much slop. 
Negro golfers laugh and say PGA 
stands for Please Go Away. But the 
laughter is bitter, for the PGA con- 
trols most of the really big golf play- 
offs conducted each year, and if a man 
can’t enter these and come away with 
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a reasonable share of the winnings 
he’s left high and dry. The Rhodes- 
Spi'ler-Gunther suit, then, is more 
tha: 1 token protest. 

Here’s what the golfer, ‘whether 
he’s colored or white, is up against. 

First, he needs time for constant 
practice, and this means that any 
job, except as a pro at a club, is out. 
Second, he must pay his way from 
coast to coast to the sites of the 
various tourneys—Los Angeles in 
January, Tucson in February, Jack- 
sonville in March, and so forth, right 
on through the summer and early fall 
until the windup of the big-money 
season in Reading in early October. 

It's a tough grind, but it’s a nice 
living if you're good enough. There’s 
a keen national interest in the vari- 
ous events, and so a certain amount 
of fame and acclaim as well as cold 
cash. Negro golfers want a chance to 
compete for the gold and the glory, 
and it’s too bad the obstacle of color 
bars their way, for that’s all that 
does. 

Certainly there are colored golfers 
of proven caliber. Any PGA claim ~ 
that Negroes don’t qualify on the 
basis of ability is just so much hog- 
wash. They do, and they need PGA 
certification because there are very 
few “Negro” tourneys which pay well 
enough to support a golfer. The best 
is the Joe Louis Open, which pays 
$1,000 to the winner. This is not bad, 
but nowhere near the $7,000 melons 
found elsewhere in the white-only 
contests. There are a few big prizes 
for which Negro golfers may com- 
pete, but unless they have been able 
to play regularly they don’t stand a 
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chance, and probably won’t even have 
the carfare to get to the scene. 

Who are the colored linksters? 

Best of the lot, according to most 
sports writers, is Ted Rhodes. He 
finished fourth in the Montebello 
Open last December 21, edging out 
some of the game’s best white per- 
formers, including Jim Ferrier, 1947 
PGA champ. 

Rhodes has been Joe Louis’ golf 
“sparring partner’’ during the last 
few years, traveling with Louis, 
coaching him, and managing to stay 
in good physical shape in this way. 
He's luckier than most Negro golfers. 

The 35-year-old Rhodes was born 
in Nashville, Tennessee, quit school 
at nine to support his widowed 
mother and sister by caddying at 
Nashville's Bellmeade Country Club. 
His first golf triumph was in Dayton, 
Ohio, where he finished fifth in the 
“colored’’ tournament, playing with 
borrowed clubs. Since that time he 
has won nine of eleven tourneys for 
Negroes, among them the Joe Louis 
_ Open. 

Rhodes has had some breaks, to be 
sure. He was fabulously lucky to get 
the assignment with Louis. But most 
Negro golfers, like. Negro tennis 
players, bowlers and swimmers, are 
handicapped from the outset since 
most Southern Negroes and a great 
many in the North just don’t have 
anywhere to play. Obviously a dis- 
advantage. Private links bar Negroes 
almost everywhere, and even public 
links bar Negroes in the South and in 
some Northern cities. In Louisville, 
Kentucky, Circuit Judge Lawrence P. 
Speckman denied Negroes the right 
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to use the municipal ‘links on the 
grounds that ‘‘the net result would be 
an infringement upon the rights of 
white persons.”” Louisville. will not 
build links for Negtoes. Thus, aside 
from the obvious judicial perversity 
there remains the simple, frustrating 
fact that no Negro can hope to be- 
come a good golfer as long as he lives 
in Louisville. 

Bill Spiller, -also 35, Tulsa-born 
graduate of Wiley College, Texas, is 
probably the nation’s number-two 
Negro golfer. The lanky, one-time 
sociology student, who is also some- 
thing of a poet, finished second to 
Rhodes in four tournaments last year, 
beat Rhodes on one occasion, finished 
third in two other tournaments, and 
was as low as sixth only once. 

He got his golfing start while work- 
ing as a redcap in Los Angeles where, 
in 1941, a fellow-worker introduced 
him to the game. Spiller took to it 
naturally, and by 1945 was good 
enough to win the Texas Negro 
Open, although he’s only had six golf 
lessons in his life. A year later he 
finished second in the National-Negro 
Amateur, and turned pro in 1947. 

Spiller has been playing consis- 


_tently good golf despite a back injury 


sustained while he was toting baggage 
in Los Angeles. But, strangely 
enough, the injury has helped his 
golf, for the back hurts only when 
he is stroking incorrectly. In short, 
he knows when he’s doing something 
wrong because his back bothers him 
then. He finished in the money in 
the last Los Angeles Open. 

Rhodes, Spiller and Gunther aren't 
the only boys who can qualify for 
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the best national tournaments. But 
whether any of them will qualify de- 
pends in part upon the outcome of 
the case of Rhodes et al. versus the 
PGA. The PGA may be slow to 
buckle, although it must in time, and 
it may take a court mandamus to turn 
the trick, but other professional golf 
organizations have already opened 
the way for Negroes. Some have 
played in the Tam o’ Shanter, the 
classic sponsored by George May. 
May treats Negro players well (that 
is, the same as he treats white’ play- 
ers). The colored golfers like him, 
and the Tam o’ Shanter goes off with 
its usual precision and without ten- 
sion. It is interesting to note that no 
white players have been staying away 
despite the presence of Negroes at 
the tee-off. 

Most top Negro golfers belong to 


the United Golfers Association, or- * 


ganized by Negroes in 1926. This 
year the UGA held its 18th annual 
championship at the Coffin golf 
course in Indianapolis. Dr. G. W. 
Adams, of Washington, is UGA's 
president. 

But the existence of the group, al- 
though it serves as a proving ground 
for Negro golfers, only emphasizes 
the segregation of Negroes. Ideally, 
.of course, Negroes would be fully in- 
tegrated into the PGA and lesser 
organizations which currently insist 
‘upon an all-white membership. En- 
tries in the Pittsburgh tourney come 
from all parts of the country. Profes- 
sionals entered in the 1948 tourna- 
ment included defending champion 
Robert Ball, Howard Wheeler, 
Rhodes, Porter Washington and 
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Clyde Martin, who was Joe Louis’s 
golf partner up to 1945. 

Louis himself was scheduled to 
take part in amateur play, as was 
amateur champion Cliff Taylor and 
women’s champ Mrs. Cleo Ball. 

The UGA says this year’s event 
marks a ‘decade of golf progress 
among Negroes.” The boast is not 
an idle one, for over the years Ne- 
gtoes have made considerable prog- 
ress in a game that was once the play- 
thing of rich whites. The UGA has 
a national membership of more than 
25 important clubs. There are any 
number of non-UGA clubs with pre- 
dominantly Negro membership. 

Lack of finances hamper Negro 
golfers as much as lack of facilities. 
Most of the clubs with Negro mem- 
bership, for example, are not able to 
maintain courses of their own, thus 
they are actually little more than 
groups of men and women who go to 
a public links together. 

There are, however, a few dandy 
courses, most of them nine-hole 
affairs. Among the best are the Shady 
Rest Club in Westfield, N. J.; New 
Lincoln Country Club in Atlanta; 
Wayside, Chicago, and the Sunset’ 
Hills in Kankakee, Illinois; there are 
fine public courses in Washington, 
D. C., and at Tuskegee, Alabama. 
But that’s about all. 

John Shippen, dean of Negro golf- 
ers, is the pro at Shady Rest. Shippen 
has done well for himself in a num- 
ber of top tournaments; but for a 
long time he prospered only because 
he told people he was an Indian. 
Other professionals who are anxious 
to prove they can_make good in the 
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big-time are Howard Wheeler, Jimmy 
Devoe, Pat Ball, Zeke Hartsfield, 
Solomon Hughes, Charlie Sifford and 
Eural Clark. One can see why, col- 
lectively, they throw a scare into cer- 
tain white players who want to keep 
the money field as narrow as possible. 
But then let’s call the white-only 
“open” matches something else— 
“partly open,” say. 

Only a few of the white ‘profes- 
sionals have gone on record as oppos- 
ing the admission of Negro players, 
but some others have indicated off- 
the-record that they have enough 


No Time for Decision 


ONE NIGHT back in August of 1940, Joe Louis refereed a main 
bout between Dick Fuller and Henry Moresz at West Haven, Conn. 
Immediately at the fight’s finish, Joe climbed through the ropes 
—y. and was mobbed by the fans. They pumped his hands, begged for 
50 O his autograph, and bombarded him with questions. Subsequently, 
however, the Detroit slugger announced that he had to make a train, 
and the crowd good-naturedly made room for him to pass. 
But Joe was halted by a red- faced official who moaned, “Champ, 


you forgot something!” 


“What's that asked the Brown Bomber. 
The official was perspiring freely. “Who won the fight?” he 


demanded. 


Joe grinned a toothy grin. “Well, doggone!” he ejaculated. 

Whereupon: he made his way back to the ring, beckoned the two 
fighters to meet in the center, raised the hands of both men, and 
declared the match a draw. 

The crowd, who until then apparently had been unconcerned 
about the verdict, roared. Harold Winerip 


sporting blood to take on all comers, 
regardless of color. 

Some of the pros have dragged 
forth the badly-worn defense that 
Negro golfers just “‘aren’t ready.” 
But some white golfers aren't ready, 
either, if their scores mean anything, 
and anyhow Bobby Feller said two 
years ago that Jackie Robinson was a 
fine fellow but “just isn’t ready’’ to 
face big-league pitching. 

* There’s really only one way to find 
out: throw out the PGA Constitution 
and make the opens really open—or 
else throw out the PGA. 
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By Leslie B. Hohman 


Condensed from 
Ladies Home Journal 


O DISCRIMINATION because 
N of race or color! That's the 
rule, according to the Federal 
Housing Authority in Seattle, Wash- 
ington. Lewis and Mary Dickson, 
with their two children, moved into a 
four-room row house of one of Seat- 
tle’s war-housing projects with that 
provision clearly known. Two doors 
away— in this jerry-built but comfort- 
able group of houses—lives a Negro 
family. Across the street live sev- 
eral Negro families. There were some 
restrictions about the kind of folk to 
whom these houses could be rented: 
they had to be war workers; now, 
they have to be veterans. 
The nearest schoolhouse for grade- 


LESLIE B. HOHMAN, M_.D., is pro- 
fessor of neuropsychiatry at the Duke Uni- 
versity “School of Medicine in Durham, 
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COLOR HARMONY IN SEATTLE 


_ No-discrimination housing policy 
pays off in better race relations in Northwest 


school children has the same rule of 
no discrimination because of race or 
color. There you can see Chinese, 
Japanese, Negro, Filipino and white 
children studying, learning and play- 
ing together without disharmony. 

On my visit to Seattle, the very 
efficient Dicksons had arranged to 
have me talk to a number of people 
who live in the neighborhood, both 
in the Housing Authority houses and 
in near-by private houses. I added 
less-planned information gathered 
from taxicab drivers who shepherded 
me to the school, to the officials of 
the Housing Authority, and back to 
the Dicksons. 

My purpose in reporting how this 
no-discriminating policy works is not 
to argue the problem of the rights and 
equalities of the Negroes and the 
whites or the Orientals and the 
whites. I wish rather to report how 
these people live together amicably 
and the rules they follow to achieve 
this end. I believe the rules they 
follow, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, can be turned to good pur- 
pose by anyone when he finds himself 
having to adjust to a human relation- 
ship which by prejudice or choice, he 
would avoid. Most of the families 
I interviewed did not talk about their 
neighbors as Negro or white, but dis- 
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cussed whether they were good or 
bad neighbors. 

One woman told me that she didn’t 
like the Negro family across the 
street because the children were badly 
behaved and “ganged up” unfairly 
against her boy. She hastened to say 
that that wasn’t true of all Negro 
families, but only this particular one. 
The Negro children down the block 
were the best behaved in this hous- 
ing project, and she added hastily 
that one of her best friends at a for- 
mer housing was a Negro woman who 
had helped her out tremendously 
when she went to the hospital to have 
her last baby. She was returning 
the bread cast upon the water by tak- 
ing care of two white children of a 
sick neighbor. 

Mrs. Dickson agreed that this wom- 
an’s estimate of the various children 
was the same as her own. She added 
that the Negro family down the street 
was as well-mannered and as good 
neighbors as anyone could wish. No, 
they didn’t exchange visits, but then 
nobody in the neighborhood had 
much time for visiting except a little 
on the street to and from their way 
to do some shopping. Everybody 
was too busy with housework and 
the care of young children. This 
same story I heard from everyone. 
They used a simple first rule which 
can be stated simply: 

“Judge your neighbors by their 
deeds, not by their color. 

My first taxicab driver lived in a 
housing project, and he told me that 
he was going to move out as fast as 
possible because he was afraid to 
leave his wife alone because of the 
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terrible behavior of the Negroes and 
the terrible crimes of rape they com- 
mitted in his housing project. This 
young veteran was a nice, decent- 
looking lad, and I am certain that he 
thought he was telling me the truth 
about horrible facts. 

No family I interviewed could ver- 
ify any such criminal behavior. If 
any attacks on women or children 
by anyone had occurred, they had 
never heard of it. I asked the heads 
of the Housing Authority themselves, 
and they gave the complete lie to this 
taxi driver's frightened statement— 
there had been no evictions of any 
Negroes for any violations of the 
law of any kind. 

There had been necessary evictions 
for nonpayment of rent, but this was 
less common among the Negroes than 
the whites. I am sure that the peo- 
ple I spoke to had heard similar talk 
and rumors, but they had rejected vi- 
cious talk until they had evidence to 
the contrary. The second rule they 
found was: 

Reject bad rumors about neighbors 
unless you have verified bad facts. 

A trip around the, corner to visit 
the young father and young mother 
of a very sick child who was partially 


" recovering from a prolonged and very 


costly illness netted me some moving 
and illuminating information. The 
illness of the child had been so costly 
that the parents had had to sell their 
house. They left their upstairs quar- 
ters and rented the basement floor of 
their own house, now sold to someone 
else. The sale price was lower than 
they had hoped. The real-estate deal- 
ers appraised it for less than it might 
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have brought because Negroes now 
lived closer to the property. 

The father said quite simply, “Of 
course I would have been much 
better off at this time, with such large 
hospital bills, but I don’t resent hav- 
ing Negroes in this neighborhood. 
They have the right to live and have 
their children in a decent neighbor- 
hood. They're American citizens.” 
His wife nodded approval, and we 
then went on to discuss the young 
boy's illness. It was striking to me to 
hear these people—all of them, except 
my taxi drivers—discuss these prob- 
lems in a very unemotional way. 

I could detect none of the heated 
feelings that any discussion of race 
prejudices so often engenders. They 
seemed to have quiet, fixed convic- 
tions, and stated them. Their con- 
victions can be stated quietly and sin- 
cerely: all American citizens have a 
right to a chance in life. One of the 
most important parts of that right is 
the chance to have decent housing. I 
can now give you a third rule which 
these people follow: 

Do not resent any American citi- 
zens’ opportunity to move.into decent 
housing. Their children, especially, 
have a right to it. 

I was surprised and pleased at the 
way the elementary school in the 
neighborhood was run. When I got 
there, the principal welcomed me and 
was completely open in his attitude 
toward the discussion of the problems, 
of his school. He said they had no 
problem in the school as far as race 
was concerned—he hastened to add, 
“that is, between races of different 
color.” 
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There had been some trouble two 
or three years ago when two factions 
of older Negro girls began to quarrel 
among themselves about the Civil 
War. The Southern Negro children 
were defending the South against the 


Yankees. The principal said there 
were good and bad Negro and white 
children in the school, and children 
of Oriental blood behaved like the 
general run. Before interviewing a 
group ef teachers, we went onto the 
playground, and there we found a 
large group of very merry, happy chil- 
dren. If there was any separation ac- 
cording to color or race, I couldn't 
see it. If the principal felt any differ- 
ence between these children, I was 
completely fooled. 

Most of the teachers behaved the 
same way. One thought the Negro ~ 
children tended to stay together when 
they first started in the kindergarten, 
but this lasted only a short time. An- 
other teacher was somewhat militant 
against the poor educational opportu- 
nities some of the Southern children 
had had, but she said, “Look at them 
now, after two years in this school.” 
Then this gray-haired, hearty, loving 
woman blurted out, “I’ be ashamed to 
call this nation a democracy if we 
didn’t give every child an equal 
chance at a good education.” 

In the last schoolroom I visited, 
they were just finishing a lesson in 
current topics, and the teacher per- 
mitted the children to exhibit their 
newly completed written exercises. I 
passed down an aisle, looking at each 
paper as I passed. I thought I would 
try to praise the work of a non-white 
child, but I found myself forgetting 
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color and looking only at the work. I 
was following the same rule the 
teachers did. It can be stated thus: 

Teach young children as children 


needing teaching, and you forget. 


their color or race. 

My next survey of the situation was 
a visit to the officials of the Housing 
Authority. They had the same calm 
attitude about the problem of no seg- 
regation. They were instructed by 
law to enforce the rule, and they did. 
They told me that they found that 
people had little difficulty in adjust- 
ing to one another once they lived 
together as neighbors. 

One case seemed movingly to prove 
their point. A group of white people 
living on a court in one of the hous- 
ing projects came in a body to protest 
the proposed renting of one of the 
houses to a Negro family. The ai- 
thority informed the group that if the 
Negro family proved itself to be ob- 
jectionable or lawless; it would be 
simple to evict it. The group had 
only to bring the authority the facts 
and the evidence. About three months 
after the Negro family moved in, the 
Negro woman presented herself at 
the office to bring the rent for a white 
family that was about to be evicted 
because of nonpayment of rent. It 
was the unwanted family that had 
collected from the others families of 
the court to pay the rent of the white 

“family when illness and misfortune 
had laid it low. This seemed to me 
a powerful argument to prove what 
people will find out about one an- 
other if they can get to know one an- 
other. The rule these people have 
learned to follow is: 
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Judge your neighbors and people 
after you know them, not before. 
My last encounter with the prob- 
lem was my taxi driver who drove me 
to the airport. I can’t print all the 
things he had to say, but the upshot 
was that he didn’t want Negroes in 
his taxi because they were so demand- 
ing that they wanted to be carried 
even to the front door. I was ready 
to get out of the cab when he said, 
“Now don’t misunderstand me. I’m 
not talking about the Negroes who 
have always lived in Seattle. Why, I 
lived next door to a Negro family 


for five years and you couldn't have 


found better neighbors.” I didn't 
let this man know that I thought his 
attitudes somewhat inconsistent, but I 
felt happy inside that he had had the 
courage to knock over his prejudices 
about difficult customers and_ had 
given me fair evidence at the end. I 
think this man had followed a rule 
which everyone can use to profit in 
his relationship with people of differ- 
ent race and color: 

Weigh the evidence about people 
on all sides, and let the good as well 
as the bad influence your judgment. 

In looking back at my survey of 
this situation, I can honestly say I 
have given all the facts I got. I realize 
that the people who live in these 
housing projects find it difficult to 
live anywhere else because of the 
housing shortage, and that, therefore, 
they had little choice in the matter. 
The teachers in the schools and the 
parents of the children had no choice 
but to accept the no segregation 
principle. Nevertheless; this social 


experiment—forced though it was— 
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proved to me that the theory of 
democracy is sound. This principle 
implies that people are people and 
can live together amicably accepting, 
if only approaching, the principle of 
equality. 

One final example is given to prove 
that knowledge of people does—and 
very effectively—break down barriers, 
perhaps for all time. 

A veteran was called to a Southern 
hospital for treatment of his war neu- 
rosis. The treatment group was made 
up. of white men in a ward receiving 
only white patients. When it was dis- 
covered that this particular veteran 
was. a Negro, the group of white 


veterans was left to decide whether 
the Negro was to be admitted. The 
spokesman of the group said: 

“We fought the war beside them 
and we were in hospitals together 
overseas. We can’t see any reason 


_why we shouldn't be treated together 


now. 

Christian aoctrine insists that one 
should love one’s neighbor as one’s 
self. In the Northwest section of the 
United States, they seem to use the 
sound rule of “Know thy neighbor 
as thyself” as the most direct way of 
peacefully living with thy neighbor. 


Copyright, Ladies’ Home Journal 
(February, 1948) 


Another Kind of Housing Crisis 
x A WEALTHY Southern Negro decided to get away from it all 


by building himself a luxurious lodge. 


He selected his site deep in 


the backwoods, had a topnotch architect draw up plans and then 
dispatched the plans to a local colored carpenter with instructions 
to follow the blueprints exactly. 

After a few months went by, the tycoon traveled down to the site 
to see how his house was doing, only to find that not a single plank 
had been cut. The distracted man turned to the carpenter for an 


explanation. 


“Them blueprints was done by a crazy man,” the carpenter in- 
formed him angrily. “Why, if I was to build that house the. way 
it's laid out, you'd have two bathrooms!” 
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WILL THE SOUTH 
EVER GO 


By John Temple Graves 


N TEXAS last winter I happened 
to speak of the time in 1928 
when Texas and four other 
Southern States gave their electoral 
votes to the Republican nominee, 
Herbert Hoover, over the Democrat, 
Al Smith. An editor friend inter- 
rupted me. “Texas didn’t go Repub- 
lican in 1928,” he declared in mock 
indignation. ‘Texas went Baptist.” 
He had in mind the Prohibition and 
anti-Catholic feelings which contrib- 
uted to that first break in the Solid 
South. 
In 1948, inconsistently enough, 


the South which was so eager in 1928 © 


to have the federal government im- 
pose Prohibition on other states is in 
revolt against proposals of  federal- 
force against its own states in the mat- 
ter of what outsiders call ‘civil lib- 
erty’ and Southerners call “civil dis- 
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A noted Dixie columnist discusses the future political complexion of the once ‘Solid South’ 
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turbance’ measures. The inconsistency 
emphasizes the fact that Southern 
love of ‘‘states’ rights’? comes of 
no abstract passion for the philosophy 
but from the enormously practical 
consideration of having a race prob- 
lem peculiar to itself and involving 
its vital concerns. 

“States’ rights’ in the sense of 
home rule or local self-government is 
something in which a great many 
Americans everywhere believe. But 
the Southern belief is made intensive 
by the race problem. When Governor 
J. Strom Thurmond, of South Caro- 
lina, who has been named by the 
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Southern Democrats for President, 
asserts that the cause is not “white 
supremacy” but “‘states’ rights,’’ he is 
perfectly sincere. He is a proved 
champion of the Negro in the South. 
He has advocated that South Carolina 
abolish its poll tax by state action as 
North Carolina, Louisiana, Florida 
and Georgia have done already. He 
went uncompromisingly into action 
against the lynchers at Greenville, 
§. C., last year (the only lynching in 
the United States that year). It is 
the race problem which gives him his 
fervor and the present movement its 
grass roots degrees, but he is thinking 
of no particular solution of the prob- 
lem in his present campaign. His 
concern is only that the South be left 
to seek the solutions without inter- 
ference. 

On the race question and many 
others, the South sees the party which 
has belonged most to the principle of 
states’ rights’’ and which Southerners 
have cherished through the years 
turned away from the principle now 
and from the South. It sees that party 
forsaking “‘states’ rights” in the 
thounting power and reach of the fed- 
eral government under the New Deal. 
And it seés that party deserting both 
“states’ rights’’ and its Southern 
stronghold in the civil liberties meas- 
ures which Southern white majorities 
sincerely believe threaten the peace, 
order and happiness of white and 
black alike in the South. 

In this situation nothing stands in 
the way of a great turn to Republican- 
ism but the ancient dislike of that 
name and the deep-grained habit of 
voting Democratic. From the present 
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point of view of the white South 
(which is the big majority of the 
voting Suuth even though half a mil- 
lion Negroes now are casting ballots 
there) , there is no more or less reason 
for voting Democratic than for voting 
Republican on the race question 
which has been the reason heretofore 
for the solid Democratic vote. The 
situation has been like this ever since 
the Democrats won the Northern 
Negro vote in 1932 and 1956 and it 
became certain that thereafivr both 
parties would be seeking that vote to 
the tune of cajoleries and concessions 
the white South would oppose. 

All of this makes the more iin- 
portant what has happened in Ala- 
bama. Southern whites, more bitter 
against the Democratic Party than 
they ever have been in history, are 
offered an opportunity now to vote 
against the national ticket without 
voting Republican or losing their state 
standing as/Democrats. The regularly 
named Democratic candidates for 
elector are all pledged not to vote for 
Truman but to vote for Thurmond. 
It is possible to vote against the na- 
tional Democratic ticket without vot- 
ing Republican as the rebels had to do 
in 1928. Once having taken a step 
like this, it will be much easier for 
Alabamians in years to come to take 
a next step and vote Republican. 

The Republican hold on the South 
could never be as total or near total 
as the Democratic has been, of course. 
The ideal is a genutne two-party sys- 
tem. The South and the nation will 
be better off when that happens, and 
so will the two races. But with this 
goes an additional ideal that there 
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shall exist within or alongside the na- 
tional party organizations a Southern 
committee standing guard against 
threatened encroachments by one or 
both parties on the race question and 
able to bargain for the South in those 
respects. 


What will happen this November — 


depends on much that may happen 
between now and November. A poll 
conducted in Alabama by the Birm- 
ingham Post gives about 62 per cent 
of its votes to Thurmond, 22 per cent 
to Dewey and only 14 per cent to Tru- 
man, with Wallace trailing at about 
two per cent. That a national Demo- 
cratic nominee should be running be- 
hind a Republican in this Deep South 
state speaks volumes for the depth 
and resolution of current feeling, but 
does not promise a Republican vic- 
tory. Probably most of the Deep 
South states—Alabama, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Georgia and South Caro- 
lina—will give their electoral votes 
to Thurmond and Wright. Florida, 
Louisiana and Tennessee may go 
either ‘‘states’ rights’’ or Republican. 
In my guess, North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky will probably go 
Republican. Texas, with its big total, 
is hard to predict. Only half of Texas 


has a race problem. The effort to take: 


the state away from the Democratic 
Party four years ago on other issues 
failed conspicuously. It may be that 
Texas will give its vote to Truman. 
The South is on the way to a poli- 
tical condition which will not make 


it solidly Republican but which will 
certainly let it go Republican on many 
an occasion, I believe. It has already 
arrived at a political condition which 
this November will deny to the na- 
tional Democratic nominee the vote 
of all the Southern states with the 
possible exception of Texas. Let's 
hope and believe that out of the awful 
shaking up the Democratic Party is 
about to receive, there will come a 
more productive political set-up for 
the nation, for the South, and for 
white and colored people everywhere. 

We have perfectly sincere people 
in the South. In that sincerity these 
people believe that a state like Mayor 
Humphrey's Minnesota where less 
than half of one per cent of the popu- 
lation is Negro cannot possibly un- 
derstand and, therefore, pass upon, 
the practical situation in a state like 
Mississippi where almost 50 per cent 
of the population is Negro. They be- 
lieve, also, that segregation is the best 
way and only possible way for the 
races to live together in such propor- 
tions in the South, and that very great 
advances can be achieved for the 
Southern Negro if segregation is ac- 
cepted. It isn’t mecessary, or right, 
in Chicago, but it is in Birmingham. 

Their quarrel at this moment is not 
at all with the colored people of the 
South. It is with outsiders of both 
races who, as ever of old, think this 
ancient, infinitely delicate and endur- 
ing, problem can be settled by the dis- 
tant passing of a law. 
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UKE ELLINGTON found it hard to believe he could go back to work so soon 
after his operation, having a kidney cyst removed. He kept asking his doctor, 
George Cahill, if he was sure that it was a good idea. 

“Look,” the doctor said finally, ‘‘do I try to tell you how te play the piano?” 
New York Herald-Tribune 


+ * * 


HE DOCTOR spoke tactfully to a Central Avenue patient about his bill, remark- 
ing, “I don’t ‘like to bring this up, but that check of yours came back.” 
“| don’t like to mention this, either, Doc,” said the patient, ‘but so did my gout.” 


Hortense Williams 
* 


OE WELLES of Harlem's Music Bar tells two about doctors. 
The first is about the doctor who was reassuring his patient. 
“Your heart is quite sound,” said the medic. “You ought to live to be 70.” 
“But doctor,” was the reply, ‘I am 70.” 
“There,” beamed the M.D., ‘what did I tell you!” 
Barnard Rubin, Daily Worker 


* 
N OLD NEGRO doétor in the South, noted for his kindness to the poor, had as a 
4X patient a poor fellow with a chronic disease. The doctor knew his case was incur- 


able, but for many months, just to cheer the unfortunate man, he'd visit him each week 
and give him a mild tonic. 


One day, the old man said, “You needn't come no more, Doc. You ain't done me 
no good, so I been saving up my money to get me one of those pay doctors.” 


Jessup Johnson 
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GLOBAL GOSSIP * In Nuremburg, Germany, where Hitlerism had 
its world center a short few years ago, there is a Negro GI who is 
the father of three babies—all with different German mothers. 
All three women live in the same house .. . Jitterbugging has 
arrived in Tokyo and one of the most popular songs is called Tokyo 
Boogie-Woogie .. . Haile Selassie recently ordered three busi- 
ness suits from a Manhattan men's store. . . When Lawrence Winters 
sang in Mexico recently, the President insisted on three rendi- 
tions of Qld Man River .. . Newest dramatic hit in the Moscow 
children's theater is called Snowball, a play about Jim Crow edu- 
cation in Dixie . . . Among the leading members of a nudist camp in 
Vancouver, Canada, is a Negro family . . . Negro girl worked with 
Quakers helping on relief project in Poland this summer... Chi- 
cago colored women boasts three pieces of furniture formerly owned 
by Nazi big shot Rudolph Hess. . . Negro travel agency on West Coast 
chartered eight-car train for tourist trip to Mexico by more than 
100 colored travellers... 
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FLICKER TICKER Bob Davis and James Edwards screentested 
for the role of Sunshine in Knock On Any Door. . . When 20th Century- 
Fox made Apartment For Peggy,,two versions were filmed. Ina scene 
in which Jeanne Crain talks about Jackie Robinson, she says: 'No, 
he's not a philosopher. He plays first base for the Dodgers.' 
To be on the safe side, what with Jackie's constant shifts, Jeanne 
was also shot saying, 'He plays second base for the Dodgers' 

‘New Italian film, Senza Pieta, is about love affair between young 
Italian girl and Negro GI. So far no bookings in the States... 
Joel Fluellen has a bit in Family Honeymoon. Ditto for Ruby Dand- 
ridge in Tap Roots . . . Although Tarzan has been in the movies for 
years, next Tarzan picture will be first ever shot in Africa... 
Lena Horne recently took dancing lessons from, New York's Henry 


LeTang... 


RADIOGRAMS > Rex Ingram and Lillian Randolph have splendid 
parts in new dramatic show, Grand March, produced by Armed Forces 
Radio Service for broadcast to GIs around the world. . . King Cole 
and Nellie Lutcher have been signed by new television production 
firm .. . Toni Harper now has three-year contract on Eddie Cantor 
show. . . Dan Burley and Willie Bryant clicking as disc jockeys on 
New York stations... 
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LIGHT ON THE LITERATI ~~ Lillian Smith's new blast against 
U. S. race prejudice is now titled Killers Of The Dream. It's non- 
fiction . . . Arna Bontemps completed his new novel at Yaddo this 
summer . . . Hans Habe's new novel Walk In Darkness is about a Negro 
soldier in Germany . . . Four ranking U. S. magazines bid for the 
re-publication rights to the new Walter White autobiography... 
Langston Hughes and Arna Bontemps have completed a 1,000-page 
poetry anthology for Doubleday .. . Britain's Peter Noble has 
written a history of the Negro in the movies for Harcourt, Brace 

. William Faulkner's new novel on a lynching that never came 
off due to the heroism of a Dixie white woman and a small boy has 
been bought by MGM for $50,000... 
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SPORTSCOPE * Prize football plum of the season will be Ollie 
Mattson, the 440-run star who pushed Herb McKenley to a world's 
record. The San Francisco high school boy is headed for Santa 
Clara, will be the first Negro to play on the grid for the Broncos 

. . Buddy Young has opened a cleaning store in Chicago with his 
pay from the New York Yankees . . . Joe Louis’ total earnings in 
his 14 years as a professional comes to $3,115,600.84 . . . The 
American Automobile Association has lifted its color bar and ad- 
mitted Negro competitors. Next year's Indianapolis 500-mile 
classic may have colored entrants . . . Iowa's star halfback Emlen 
Tunrell flunked out last Spring, may not be on team this Fall. 
Another Iowa colored star, John Estes, Jr., was also lost to team 
by serious accident in playground basketball game .. . Rising 
heavyweight boxer, Henry ''Snow'' Flakes, who was looked upon as 
possible future champ, is out of boxing for a year due to eye 


cataract ... we 
Ww 
CRYSTAL BALL % .President Truman will surprise many by his 
strength among Negro voters next month. His biggest lift came 
when Dixiecrats bolted and a strong civil rights platform was 
adopted at Philadelphia . . . Although most anti-Negro party 
triumphed in recent South African elections, there will be no 
immediate change in country's racial setup . . . Negro press will 
make concentrated bid for top-rate advertising in coming months, 
figuring circulation is near saturation point in most cities... 
U. S. will be sending more Negro troops to Europe in coming months 
as cold war gets hotter . . . Negro employment will reach record 
levels as labor supply gets short again due to draft calls . ‘ 
Toni Harper's, Tabby The Cat will hit top of disc jockey hit parade 
he month . . . Duke Ellington will have two musicals on Broadway 
is winter. 
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The saga of Booker T.’s pioneering in the mud of Alabama 


how the TUSKEGEE 


By Basil Joseph Mathews 


FATEFUL conversation be- 
tween a white southerner and 
a Negro ex-slave took place in 
1880 in the little town of Tuskegee, 
capital of Macon County in Alabama, 
while Booker Washington was still 
teaching the Indians at Hampton. 
The white man, Colonel W. F. 
Foster, who had been a slaveowner 
and an officer in the Confederate 
Army, had developed political ambi- 
tions. He desired to win a seat in 
the state legislature of Alabama. The 
Negro, Lewis Adams, had become a 
leader among the colored citizens of 
Tuskegee, largely because, as a slave, 
he was a skilled craftsman in metals 
and leather and had learned to read. 
Colonel Foster was convinced that, 
if, without alienating white support, 
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was born 


Condensed from the book, 
“Booker T. Washington: 
Educator and Interracial Interpreter’ 


he could also secure the Negro vote, 
he would be sure of the coveted seat. 
In Tuskegee the proportion of white 
and colored was about equal. In 
Macon County as a whole three men 
out of every four were Negro. In 
Alabama the balance was nearly five 
to one in favor of the colored popu- 
lation. And at that time the Negroes 
in Alabama were not restricted in the 
use of their votes. 

Foster, therefore, went to Lewis 
Adams and asked him what course 


.of action would be most likely to 


secure the Negro vote. Adams re- 
plied without hesitation, out of his 
own experience, “The Negro wants 
education und needs teachers. Above 
all, he needs education in agriculture 
and in industry. If you will under- 
take to do all that you can to get the 
Alabama state legislature to vote 
money to create such a. school for 
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training Negroes here at Tuskegee, I 
will work to secure the Negro vote 
for you.” 

The colonel agreed to do as Adams 
asked; the bargain was struck; and 
each man did as he had promised. 
The ex-slave-holder won his seat 
largely through the votes of ex-slaves. 
He piloted through the State Senate, 
as did Arthur L. Brooks through the 
House of Representatives, an act, 
finally approved on February 12, 
1881, which appropriated two thou- 
sand dollars annually to provide the 
salaries for the staff of ‘‘a normai 
school for colored teachers at Tuske- 
gee.” By a strange irony that act 
wrote the political death-warrant of 
the white colonel. With the rising 
tide of fear of Negro political domi- 
nance in the reaction from the Re- 
construction pressure, Foster was 
branded as a “nigger-lover,”’ and his 
career came to shipwreck. 

Lewis Adams, as a slave boy, had 
never spent a day in school. He had 
managed, however, to get someone to 
teach him privately to read and write. 
And as a slave he was not an un- 
skilled field hand, but had been 
trained to handicrafts: he could make 
shoes and harness, and was also a 
skilled tinsmith. In the town of Tus- 
kegee, he set up a workshop and store 
for providing these necessities to the 
white and colored citizens. To this 
he owed his rise to local leadership 
of the Negro community. 

He was therefore convinced that, 
in the multiplication of educated 
colored men and women with such 
technical training, lay the secret of 
advance for his race in America. He 
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collaborated with George Campbell, 
a merchant and banker of Tuskegee 
and a descendant of the oldtime 
slaveholding aristocracy, in the dis- 
patch of letters to various institutions 
in search of a principal for the new 
school. Moses Campbell, son of this 
merchant, wrote the letter to General 
Armstrong which led to the invitation 
to Booker T. Washington to go to 
Tuskegee. The Negro people were at 
that time only sixteen years out of 
slavery. 

Before the local group in Tuskegee 
sought guidance from General Arm- 
strong of Hampton Institute in the 
choice of a teacher-principal for their 
school, they had already invited a 
white man from one of the other in- 
stitutions to which they had written. 


. He came to Tuskegee, found that the 


school was not yet in existence, and 
that not only had no building been 
chosen, no land secured, no apparatus 
arranged for and no student re- 
cruited, but that no money had been 
voted for any of those purposes. The 
state grant was to be used, he was 
told, solely for salaries. Not unna- 
turally he had turned his back upon 
the whole project as hopeless. 
Young Booker Washington’s dis- 
appointment on arriving at Tuskegee 
in 1881 (he was only twenty-five 
years old), was equally profound. 
He showed at once, however, that 
curious quality of elation in combat 
against apparently unconquerable 
enemies that was a hallmark of his 
character. Borrowing a mule and a 
little crude wagon, he started out on 
a strange Odyssey. He took to the 
dust roads across the country to let 
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the poverty-stricken lethargic Negroes 
in their tumbledown cabins know 
what was planned for them, and to 
try to recruit the raw material of a 
new leadership for their race. From 
the outset, his ambition was to lift a 
people, not simply to start a school. 
Coming upon a colored farmer 
wielding his hoe in his cotton patch, 
he would engage him in talk, then 
draw his wife into the conversation 
and ask them what difficulties they 
faced and what were their hopes, if 
any, for their boys and girls. Night 
-after night in different wooden cabins 
he slept on the floor of the one room 
in which, in most cases, the whole 
family was housed. If any primitive 
provision for washing existed, it was 
out of doors. When he woke in the 
morning in one of the cabins he saw 
again the scenes of his own boyhood. 
Here was the family with no table, no 
knives, forks, spoons, or plates; the 
father seized a piece of fried pork 
from the pan and a hunk of bread, 
put the two together and munched 
the food on his way to the field; the 
boys and girls similarly ate their por- 
tions running about the yard; instead 
of going to school the young folk 
took hoes and trudged off barefoot to 
the cotton field, the mother leading 
the way with her baby in her arms, 
attending to it as it lay at one end of 
the furrows while she worked. 
This was his own life as a boy all 
over again. He realized that he him- 
self might still have been flounder- 
ing in a similar hand-to-mouth exis- 
tence had he not found entrance into 
Hampton. But these people had 
caught no glimpse -of such an ad- 
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vancement toward the good life. 
How, he asked himself, could he 
stimulate it? Out of his own deep 
sympathy with those who were still 
caught in a way of life from which he 
himself had been freed, he began at 
once to find the answer, as the young 
white teacher who had turned his 
back upom the enterprise would al- 
most certainly have failed to do. It 
became ever clearer to Booker Wash- 
ington that nothing short of changing 
the whole pattern of their life would 
suffice to lift his people. 

As the colored cultivator’s sdle 
idea of agriculture was to grow 
cotton right up to his cabin door in 
an effort to pay his rent to the white 
landowner, he often had‘ to go into 
debt to buy in the town the pork and 


- grain which, Booker insisted, he 


could and should have raised on the 
excellent soil at his door. This de- 
pressing picture of economic servi- 
tude in perpetual shackles of debt 
burned into the young educator's 
brain. 

The three economic motives that 
were to control his work at Tuskegee 
and his advocacy across the South be- 
gan to take shape. First, the Negro 
must own his own land. Second, he 
must with his own hands build on 
that land his own decent dwelling. 
Third, to these ends he must know 
how to cultivate successfully multiple 
subsistence food crops and to rear 
animals, so that he could not only 
feed his family off the land instead of 
by expenditure in the market town, 
but could sell his own products there, 
to acquire the money with which to 
buy the land and to build the house. 
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“Book-learning’’ was ess@ntial for 
advance. But as a veneer over sacial 
crudity and economic serfdom it 
could by itself only lead to tragic 
frustration and bitterness. 

Inquiring about local schools 
among those primitive groups of 
colored field hands and farmers; he 
found here and there an undertrained 
teacher, ‘who was sometimes the still 
more inadequately equipped preacher, 
holding intermittent school sessions 
in a tumbledown wooden church or 
someone's log cabin. Such a school 
was attended by a minority of the 
children, who only came when they 
could be spared from the field work. 

At that time, of the 500,000 Ne- 
groes in Alabama, the average daily 
school attendance is given as 50,184, 
but the average number of school days 
of attendance in the year was only 67 
days. In the younger teachers he dis- 
covered his best recruits for the insti- 
tute that he was to create. They had 
had enough experience of failure to 
realize their own need of effective ed- 
ucation, and were not old enough to 

have become set in old ways or hope- 
less about new paths. 

From that month’s experience of 
wandering through the cotton fields, 
Washington drew the lesson that he 
dinned into the ears of colleagues 
and audiences and that he never 
ceased to practice himself: that an in- 
cessant aim of education must be to 
go and see at first hand what is the 
need of the people and then go back 
to the educational  institution— 
school, college or university—and 
gear its curriculum to meet that need. 
He formulated his principle that 
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“leadership consists in finding folk 
where they are and guiding them to 
where they ought to be.”’ The distinc- 
tion between the higher and the lower 
type of education could not, he held, 
be drawn on lines that divided the 
book from the handicraft, but be- 
tween the education that lifted the 


- whole life to a higher level and the 


education that failed to achieve that 
end. 

On that journey as he talked to the 
colored people in their own cabins 
and fields about education for better 
agriculture, building and handicrafts, 
he found himself generally met at the 
outset either by incomprehension or 
opposition. The educated white 
planter was, to these ex-slaves, the 
man who never worked with his 
hands at grimy tasks. That absten- 
tion from manual labour, therefore, 
quite naturally became the goal of 
education in their eyes. A Negro ‘‘got 
education” in order to enter either 
politics or the ministry. Colored 
preachers for years assailed his curri- 
culum as “godless.” 

Opposition was natural, also, from 
the more shortsighted white men ip 
the South. ‘Educate a nigger and he 
won't work”’ was their favorite watch- 
word. They assured Booker that the 
colored people would drift from the 
land to the town, feebly imitate the 
“white-collar” white man, develop 
into agitators and _ne’er-do-wells. 
Many white landowners wanted to 
keep the colored population as rural 
tenants—unskilled growers of cotton, 
sugar, and tobacco. For this brought 
money direct to the white planter who 
exported these crops. They did not 


want, at that period of development, 
to see Negro landowners growing 
varied food crops for themselves and 
for their own livestock, in addition to 
the cotton, sugar, or tobacco for sale. 

Force was added to these “white” 
misgivings by the attitude of many 
Negroes. Nothing depressed Wash- 
ington more than the all-too-familiar 
sight in the towns of a young Negro 
with a cheap cigar in his mouth, 
lounging outside the saloon in the 
tarnished clothes of the would-be 
gentleman, and shod in pointed 
patent leather shoes with gaping 
holes in them. He never forgot how 
on that first rural journey he had 
come upon a your Negro who had 
been to high school; he was sitting in 
a one-room cabin in greasy clothes, 
surrounded by filth, and with the 
garden a jungle of weeds, working at 
a French grammar. This was the 
kind of colored product that inflamed 
the white man against education for 
the Negro. 

Many of the Negroes, too, urged 
Washington to go into politics, and 
their attitude certainly suggested that 
white fears of educated Negroes de- 
veloping into agitators were not en- 
tirely unfounded. One elderly man, 


chosen by the political group for that - 


purpose, brought constant political 
pressure to bear on him. ‘When we 
find’ out which way the white man’s 
gwine to vote,” he told the young 
educator, ‘den we votes xactly de 
other way. Den we knows we’s right.” 

Booker’s. spirits actually rose as he 
jogged back behind his borrowed 
mule to Tuskegee after his exploratory 
journey to face and clear this tangled 
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undergrowth of stubborn resistence. 
His mind seethed with half-shaped 
plans for winning the critics, white 
and black, to the support of the 
project to which he had set his hand. 

At the end of that month of sur- 
vey he had recruited some thirty stu- 
dents who had agreed to come and 
enter his still non-existent institute. 
Most of his students were the ill- 
equipped teachers from the cotton- 
belt cabin schools. Half were men and 
half were women, so that his school 
was coeducational from the begin- 
ning. A crowd of small children 
wanted to enter, as well as a few adult 
illiterates. He refused all of these, 
having decided that, if it was to be a 
Normal and Industrial Institute, he 
would accept no one under sixteen, 
and that all must at least know how 
to read. 

With no money available he had 
to get land, buildings, and educa- 
tional equipment. On reaching Tuske- 
gee again he took counsel with the 
two supporters who had invited him, 
George Campbell and Lewis Adams. 
They persuaded the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Zion Church, of which 
Adams was a member, to lend Wash- 
ington free of cost what he called “a 
dilapidated shanty.’ It was in such 
disrepair that, when rain fell, one of 
the older students held an umbrella 
over the teacher while he listened to 
the recitations of the others. 

In this building a start was made 
on July 4, 1881. On the second 
morning, as a student named William 
Gregory, who later headed a depatt- 
ment of the institute, reported forty 
years later, the young principal lined 
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up his students and overhauled their 
clothing, condemning grease spots, 
collarless shirts, dirty shoes and holes 
in coats. A swift reformation fol- 
lowed in the realm of cleanliness, al- 
though in some cases the students 
were too poor to buy the collars on 
which he insisted, and made them of 
paper. After the clothing inspection 
Washington asked them, what was 
the news. They told him of a big 
fight, but he condemned that as ‘no 
news,” and told them to find out what 
was going on in the legislature. This 
daily quest for real news he insisted 
upon so long as he taught classes 
himself. 

At this time Booker heard that an 
abandoned plantation on a plateau 
about a mile out of Tuskegee was for 
sale. The mansion of the owners had 
burned to the ground. The land was 
bare save for a large cabin that had 
been used as a slaves’ dining room, a 
hen-house, a wooden kitchen, and a 
smallish stable. The owner, Mrs. 
Cora Varner of Tuskegee, asked five 
hundred dollars for the purchase of 
the hundred acres of land and these 
buildings. The price was low, but it 
loomed enormous to a_ penniless 
teacher. 

The site was ideal for the purposes 
fomenting in Washington’s imagina- 
_ tion. He had, however, no material 
security to induce anyone to lend him 
the amount. The owner agreed that 
she would permit occupation on pay- 
ment of half the purchase price, with 
his promise to pay the remainder 
within a year. After struggling with- 
in himself for some days Booker 
wrote to General Marshall, treasurer 
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of the Hampton Institute. He told 
him the whole story and begged him 
to let him have two hundred and 
fifty dollars, for which he would ~ 
make himself personally responsible. 
To his unspeakable relief Marshall 
sent the money at once from his own 
funds. Full of joy and enthusiasm 
the young teacher immediately took 
possession of the new _ property, 
cleaned away the filth and moved into 
the buildings. 

light-skinned Negro teacher 
from the North, Miss Olivia A. 
Davidson, was secured for Tuskegee 
Institute in these early months. Born 
in Ohio, in free territory, she had 
heard, after the Civil War while in 
her teens, of the need for teachers for 
the Southern Negroes, and she was 
trained for that work at Hampton 
Institute. There her unusual gifts 
won the support of Mrs. Mary Hem- 
enway of Boston, who financed her 
through a subsequent two years’ train- 
ing course at the Massachusetts State 
Normal School at Framingham. Her 
cherished ambition was realized when 
she was appointed as a teacher and 
“lady principal” in this pioneer en- 
terprise at Tuskegee in the Deep 
South. Her extra training in the 
theory and practice of teaching 
brought to the young principal of the 
institute many new ideas and projects. 
When she arrived, Booker Washing- 
ton’s thirty students had grown to an 
enrollment of fifty. 

Miss Davidson at once set to work 
with inventive ingenuity to organize 
“festivals,” suppers, and concerts 
among the colored people of Tuske- 
gee and to make a personal canvass 
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of white and colored in the commu- 
nity in order to pay off the loan from 
General Marshall and to raise money 
for completing the purchase. Within 
three months enough was raised to 
repay the loan, and two months later 
the other half of the purchase money 
was in hand. No gift touched Booker 
quite so deeply as that of an old, 
illiterate ex-slave woman, in rags, but 
cleanly, who hobbled into the school- 
room one day, leaning on a cane, and 
said, “I ain’t got no money, but I 
wants you to take dese six eggs. . . 
an’ I wants you to put dese six eggs 
into de eddication 0’ dese boys an’ 
gals.” 

So he moved his school from the 
Methodist Church shanty in Tuskegee 
into the four cabins on Mrs. Varner's 
plantation. In those early months he 
secured the help of another Hampton 
gtaduate, John H. Cardwell, who was 
an alumnus of Lincoln University in 
Pennsylvania. 

Faced by the problem of feeding 
a growing body of hungry young stu- 
dents, Booker announced to them one 
morning that they were to beg and 
borrow every axe and hatchet on 
which they could lay hands to go out 
together on a ‘Chopping Bee.’’ They 
had no idea what this strange cere- 
mony might be; but discovered, some- 
what to the disgust of some of them, 
that it was nothing more nor less 
than clearing an area of the planta- 
tion from smalf trees and under- 
growth in order to plant varied crops 
for food. As most of the students 
had inherited the idea that education 
was a means of escape from manual 
labor, they felt rebellious. 


The fact, however, that the princi- 
pal of the institute was wielding his 
axe with greater skill and vigor than 
any one of them silenced their objec- 
tions, and some conception of “the 
dignity of labor” began to dawn on 
their minds. The boys cut down pine 
trees in order to make the timber into 
beds, tables and chairs; the girls 
stripped off the pine needles to sew 
them into rough cotton covers for 
mattresses. 

To the young men he said, ‘“There 
is as much dignity in tilling a field as 
in writing a-poem.”” To their sisters 
he said, “It is as important to know 
how to set a table and keep house 
as it is to read Latin.’’” Through these 
enterprises the students caught their 
first glimpse of Booker Washington's 
guiding beacon light, that success in 
education is achieved through the co- 
operative harnessing of skill and will 
to meet a human need and to build 
character. 

After he had been at work for a 
yeat Booker Washington went back 
to Malden for his wedding, in 1882, 
when he was twenty-six years old. He 
married the friend of his boyhood 
years, Fannie N. Smith. She realized 
as soon as she came to the campus 


‘that practically no technical training 


for life, apart from gardening, had 
been developed for the girl students 
at Tuskegee. So she initiated in her 
own home simple courses in what has 
later come to be called home eco- 
nomics. The institute thus launched 
still another project in Washington's 
characteristic practice of meeting 4 
felt need. A baby girl was born to 
the Washingtons, named Portia. The 
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mother, however, died within two 
years of their marriage. 

The principal soon realized that, 
in order to build residences and class 
rooms adequate for his institute, he 
must have bricks, that the bricks 
must be made by hand, and that good 
clay was to be found on the land that 
he had bought. Getting all the 
information he could assemble on 
brickmaking, he worked with his 
sometimes grumbling students at the 
heavy dirty work of digging clay and 
shaping it to the size of bricks. To the 
students he pointed out that without 
the bricks they could have no build- 
ings, and that lacking the buildings 
they could not have the school that 
was needed, not only for their own 
training but for the good of the race. 

Greatly daring, he built a little 
kiln, secured some fuel, and tried to 
fire some bricks. He failed. He spent 
from his own pocket the last dollars 
that he had on more fuel. Again he 
failed. Baffled, but not daunted, he 
took his watch, which had been given 
to him earlier, and pawned it in the 
nearby town of Montgomery for 
fifteen dollars in order to buy more 
fuel. This time he was successful in 
baking his bricks. The time limit on 
the pawn ticket of the watch expired 
before he had secured enough money 
to redeem it, and he never saw the 
watch again. But he went on to make 
many millions of bricks for Tuskegee 
and for the whole community round 
about. 

Oddly enough, the brickmaking 
had a powerful influence in winning 
‘ocal support for the school. Not 
‘aly were bricks needed for the erec- 
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tion of one classroom building, resi- 
dence, workshop, or stable after 
another for the institute, but the town 
of Tuskegee had no kiln and needed 
bricks. The sceptical attitude towards 
the institute was still strong; for as 
one of the students who entered the 
school from a remote cabin the first 
day has said, ‘Every minister fought 
this institution for years. I never 
thought of its being anything more 
than a little something that would 
spring up and die in a few years. 
Even the best men used to say that it 
would not last long. ‘It will’, they 
said, ‘die in about three or four years, 
and then that appropriation will go 
back to the state’.”’ 

But Booker Washington found that 
the brickmaking made inroads on that 
scepticism and criticism for three 
reasons. First, Tuskegee sorely 
needed bricks, and the newly-trained 


‘students had acquired at the Institute 


the skill to meet that need. Secondly, 
the purchase of the bricks brought 
leading business men, white and 
colored, to the campus, and Washing- 
ton took good care that they were 
shown evefything that was being 
done on the farm and in the work- 
shops. In this way he built up rela- 
tionships of mutual respect and-even 
friendship. Thirdly, the Tuskegee 
graduates, with their exceptional skill 
in this widely-needed handicraft, be- 
came in demand all across the south- 
ern states, which spread the fame of 
the institute and increased the local 
pride in its leadership. 

One significant example of the 
growth of this attitude startled Wash- 
ington toward the close of the first 
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year. He had decided that, if they 
were to go forward, they must have a 
substantial building that would give 
the institute six classrooms, a reading 
room, a library, a dining hall, a 
chapel, and, on the top floor, dormi- 
_ tories for the girl students. This 
project could not be achieved at a 
cost lower than six thousand dollars. 
A local white sawmill proprietor 
came to Booker when he heard of 
this scheme and offered to bring all 
the wood needed for the building 
and place it on the site with no guar- 
antee for payment save the principal’s 
personal word that the money would 
be paid when it could be secured. 
This intensely practical vote of con- 
fidence had its effect. The enthu- 
siasm of the colored people grew. 
Dramatic and bizarre gifts were 
made; as, for instance, by an old ex- 
slave who, in a meeting that Wash- 
ington held in order to raise funds, 
rose to say that, although he had no 
money, he had brought one of the 
two hogs he owned twelve miles in 
an ox cart as his contribution. The 
first draft animal on the campus was 
an old blind white horse presented 
by a Tuskegee citizen. Many people, 
unable to subscribe money, volun- 


teered to give longer or shorter peri-* 


ods of work in erecting the building. 

One day Booker was passing the 
home of Mrs. Varner, from whom 
the ex-slave plantation had been 
bought, but who did not know him 
by sight. She called out to him to 
chop some wood for her. Pulling off 
his coat and grasping an axe, he 
swiftly split a pile of wood and 
carried it into the kitchen. “That was 
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Professor Washington,” said the 
startled colored maid to her mistress. 
Mrs. Varner in distress called at his 
office and apologized. “That is all 
right, Madam,” replied the smiling 
young principal. “I like work, and 
enjoy doing favors for my friends.” 
Mrs. Varner, captivated by his atti- 
tude, influenced many rich southern 
whites to give large sums to Tuske- 
gee. 

So swiftly did the number of stu- 
dents grow that in 1884 another dor- 
mitory, also for women students, and 
a dining hall, were erected and 
opened. This building was named 
Alabama Hall. 

In 1885 Washington married, as 
his second wife, Olivia A. Davidson, 
whose work as lady principal from 
1881 had enriched the institution 
through her unusually thorough train- 
ing as an educator, combined with her 
gifts of initiative and organization, 
and her close contacts with wealthy 
northern sympathizers with the cause 
of Negro education. She had, in par- 
ticular, played a major part in the de- 
velopment and discipline of the 
women students. Evidence is clear 
that, in adition to this, her literary 
training and her sensitiveness enabled 
her, as Mrs. Washington, to help her 
husband to shape his speeches to a 
still higher level of persuasive ora- 
tory. Two sons were born to them 
during their four years of married 
life—Booker Taliaferro and Ernest 
Davidson. She died in 1889. 

On Washington’s principle of de- 
veloping departments of the insti- 
tute to meet discovered needs, other 
workshops were steadily added. One 
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characteristic example is given by a 
student of those days talking on the 
campus years later. He said that he 
was at work on the brickyard when 
they put up Alabama Hall. ‘The 
bricks,” he said, “were carried to 
the place of building in wheelbar- 
rows, in our arms, in sacks, and any 
old way. We worked all day. and 
night.’’ Clearly, they needed better 
means of transport. They had two old 
mules and an equally old plow horse, 
but no wagon for brick-carrying’ or 
farm work. 

General Armstrong, who travelled 
from Hampton to visit Tuskegee in 
the spring of 1883, was vividly re- 
minded by everything that he saw, as 
he said afterwards in a letter, of his 
own beginnings and methods at 
Hampton. He was amused at the 
ramshackle buggy in which Wash- 
ington met him at the depot, with its 
dilapidated harness and the worn- 
out nag that was only galvanized 
into a run by the sudden screech of 
the locomotive. So wagon building 
and wheelwright work were needed, 
and, in due course, Washington add- 
ed them. 

The steady but unsensational prog- 
ress of development is shown by the 
dates of the starting of new indus- 
tries. Brickmaking began in 1883 
and carpentry in 1884. In that year 
he also developed a night school like 
the one he had successfully experi- 
mented with at Hampton. Students 
who could not afford to pay for their 
board worked during the day at a 
handicraft to earn their support, and 
were given two hours’ tuition in the 
evening in the academic side of their 
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education. Board cost eight doflars 
a month. The cost of tuition, fifty 
dollars a year, was in the main raised 
by Booker Washington himself. 
Printing was initiated in 1885, mat- 
tress- and cabinet-making in 1887, 
wheelwrighting and wagon building 
in 1888, tinsmithing, harness- and 
shoe-making in 1889. The opening 
of that last department gives an ex- 
ample of Washington’s initiative in 
building up the manysided equip- 
ment of the Institute. One day in 
1889 he walked into Lewis Adams’ 
substantial shop in Tuskegee. After 
looking round at some apprentices 
making shoes and harness, at others 
doing tinsmith work, and still others 
working as blacksmiths, he turned to 
the Negro friend who had been in- 
strumental in bringing him to Tus- 
kegee, and said, ““Why not bring all 
this onto the campus and make it 
part of the institute?” As a result, 
another building was put up and Ad- 
ams organized the three trades of 
shoemaker, harnessmaker and tin- 
smith as part of the regular Tuske- 
gee curriculum. In this way, step 
by step, valuable additions were made 
to the skills by which Booker Wash- 
ington was equipping the Negro for 
advance on the farm and in the city. 
Meanwhile, the principal had car- 
ried through a strategic change in 
the control of the institute. While 
sustaining, for the time being, the 
legal Alabama State Board of three 
Tuskegee men—Lewis Adams, 
George Campbell, and M. B. Swan- 
son—he put the actual management 
into the hands of an independent gov- 
erning body of nine trustees, of whom 
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five were representatives from the 
South and four from the North. He 
thus linked the growing institute with 
a national instead of a purely re- 
gional background. 

By 1895, to a degree achieved no- 
where else in the world at that time, 
the colored people had a constantly- 
growing educational institution 
manned and built entirely by their 
own efforts, from the small beginning 
in 1881 with no land, no building, no 


students, and no teacher save Booker 
Washington himself. This was not 
only a source of great pride; it cre- 
ated a new esprit de corps and a 
lively sense of responsibility. Seeds 
of promise awoke in the startled Ne- 
gro. freshman who began to carve his 
initials on a doorpost with his jack- 
knife and found himself sharply 
checked by an older student with, 
“Quit that! I built this place. You 
leave it alone.” 


The Story That Came to the Reporter 


SOME YEARS AGO, L. Herbert Henegan of the Department 


of Agriculture, was a reporter on a well-known Negro weekly 
newspaper in Kansas City, Missouri. An assignment called for an 
interview with one Harry S. Truman, then a County Judge and also 
Director of Highway maintenance. 

An emergency prevented Henegan from keeping the appointment 
in Truman’s office at the designated time, but he called to apologize. 
Harry S. Truman told him not to worry about it and that inasmuch 
as he was going fishing, he would stop by the paper office on his 
way. 

So a big chauffeur-driven car pulled up to the little weekly paper 
office and President-to-be Truman went in and Henegan got the 
interview and information he needed. 


Alfred E. Smith, Chicago Defender 
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Texas minister decides to invest in good health 


| Hospital Or Church 


Condensed from Time 


HEN Dr. Martin Bernfield 

died in San Antonio two years 

ago, his office nurse, Rachel 
Starr, found herself with $44,000, the 
savings of 27 years, and nothing to 
do. But she had an idea. Bernfield 
had made a professional hobby of 
treating San Antonio's Negroes, and 
Mrs. Starr remembered his recurring 
anger whenever he couldn't get a pa- 
tient into one of the two-dozen hos- 
pital beds available for the city’s 25,- 
000 Negroes. Why not, she thought, 
build and run a hospital for Negroes? 
As she put it to herself, it was the 
“proverbial better mousetrap waiting 
to be built.” 

Mrs. Starr, who had nursed in the 
rough and tough East Texas oilfields, 
had never been one ‘‘to mess around 
with church-going.” Just the same, 
she thought that Negro churches 
might be interested in her idea, so she 
‘made the rounds. At the 15th she 
struck oil. 

The Rev. J. Henry Hardeman’s 
Corinth Baptist Church was about to 
move from San Antonio’s East Side 
‘to a new site. Mrs. Starr persuaded 
Hardeman that the $39,000 building 
-fund should be used to turn the old 
church into a hospital instead. She 
put up her own $44,000 for equip- 
ment. 

Recently, Good Samaritan Hospital 
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was formally opened with twelve of 
its 70 beds in use. In the basement 
were quarters for Mrs. Starr, labora- 
tories, X-ray and fluoroscope rooms; 
on the first and second floors, six 
wards and four private rooms (maxi- 
mum rate, $7 a day); two operating 
rooms. 


. The new hospital had raised some 


opposition. Ninety members of Cor- 
inth Baptist got out; they objected to 
the diversion of their $39,000 build- 
ing fund (the congregation now wor- 
ships in a private house), objected to 


*the pastor's leasing the old building 


to Mrs. Starr for 20 years at a sum 
so low he refuses to name it. 

Some didn’t like the fact that Mrs. 
Starr continued the local custom of 
demanding down payments from 
patients (except in emergency cases), 
and she has received some threatening 
letters. Says she: “I can’t afford to 
run a charity hospital . . . If I started 
supporting the indigent Negroes of 
this town, it wouldn't be long before 
someone would have to support me.” 

For the moment (because of a 
funds dispute affecting San Antonio's 
big Robert B. Green Hospital), the 
opening of Mrs. Start’s Good Samari- 
tan meant that the city's Negroes have 
proportionately more bed space than 
is available to white San Antonians. 

Copyright, Time (July ‘26, 1948) 
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LITTLE GIRL had to be shipped from New York to Cleveland all by herself. The 
Pullman porter got her tucked into her lower berth all right, but she woke up later 
and started to cry for her parents. The porter assured her that her father and mother 
would meet her at the station. ‘““Meanwhile,’’ he said, “God will be watching over you.” 
At that point a sleepy old gentleman popped his head out of the upper berth and 
groaned, ‘That's right, little girl. Now for Pete’s sake, go to sleep, won't you?” 
Her eyes opened wide and she whispered to the porter, ‘Was that God?” 
. This Week 


* 


A RAILROAD dining car customer’s lunch check came to $1.45. He handed the 
waiter two one dollar bills. Presently the waiter returned with the change on the 
customary little silver tray—on which a miserly tip always screams to high heaven. 

On the tray was the customer's correct change—a 50-cent piece and a nickel. The cus- 
tomer eyed the two coins, glanced up at thesexpectant waiter, glanced down speculatively 
at the coins—and finally picked up the 50-cent piece and stuck it into his pocket. Then 
he peered up at the waiter a bit furtively and with some trepidation. The latter grinned 
an infectious grin. It spread from ear to ear. He nodded his head with vigorous ap 
proval. “It’s all right, Mister, it’s all right,’ he chuckled. “I just took a chance. I just 
gambled and I lost—that’s all!” 

Foreign Service 


* * * 


Baerga INDIVIDUAL in a Pullman club car was demonstrating, over a 
highball, his ability to catalog a man at sight as to occupation. He had gone around 
the group with considerable success. A lawyer here; salesman on the left; banker in 
this corner; an editor by the window. ; 

Finally, the self-announced expert's eyes fell on an interesting face, a little pale, 
slightly drawn, with a certain glassiness in the eyes. ‘Her¢,” he said “is a preacher—a 
Methodist preacher.” A moment's hush, and then the answer, softly spoken: ‘You got 
me wrong, brother, I'm no preacher; I just have stomach ulcers.” 

- Saturday Review of Literature 
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Greenwich Village shop sells 
native craft from Antilles 


HAITIAN 
BIZARRE 
BAZAAR 


By Ann Pringle 


Condensed from 
New York Herald-Tribune 


HERE'S been another country 
heard from down in New York's 
Greenwich Village, in the heart 
of the American and South American 
craft district. The country is Haiti, 
and the girl responsible for adding 
to the already formidable roster of 
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Latin-Arherican shops in the Village 
is Miss Winifred Mason, who has re- 
cently opened the Haitian Bazaar, in 
association with Jean Chinet and Ann 
Myrson. 

Miss Mason went down to Haiti in 
1945 on a design fellowship from 
the Rosenwald Foundation. She was 
looking for new ideas to carry out in 
her own handmade jewelry, but what 
she found in Haiti was lots of di- 
versified design talent that she felt 
shouldn't be wasted on jewelry alone. 

“Actually, their jewelry wasn’t as 
inspiring as I'd hoped,” explained the 
tiny, ninety-two pound designer. “It's 
hot down there, and the people are 
poor—two very good reasons why 
they wouldn’t go in for heavy jewelry. 
But in doing my research I came 
across such interesting native craft 
work that I decided to import some 
of it and sell it in New York.” 

Miss Mason seems to start all her 
businesses in this informal manner. 
The first jewelry she made was for 
herself, and she learned most of her 
soldering and metal-cutting tech- 
niques from obliging hardware store 
proprietors. That she had a natural 
skill for the craft was proved later, 
when so many people wanted pieces 
they'd seen her wear that she had to 
move her studio out of her mother’s 
Brooklyn kitchen and into the West 
Third Street shop. 

When she began assembling mer- 
chandise to bring from Haiti to New 
York, she got some valuable help 
from a young assistant director of the 
Haitian Art Center, which was started 
by an American named De Witt Pe- 
ters. This young man is now Haitian 
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buyer -for the shop, and its his re- 
sponsibility to keep an eye on the 
craftsmen at the Port au Prince mar- 
ket place, and buy from those whose 
work seems most suitable for the New 
York market. 

Miss Mason didn’t try to direct 
native work—she merely took from 
it what could be used up here. She 
sells rush squares, which the Haitians 
make for rugs, as place mats, and 
she brought back a huge supply of 
their colorful fiber saddle bags be- 
cause “she knew American women 


would like-them as summer packet- ; 


books. The bright, woven belts 


which in Haiti. are tied around a 
donkey’s middle will wind around 


the waistlines of cotton dresses up 
here. 

Even Haitian leather sandals and 
straw wedge shoes will serve a new 
purpose. The natives, she says, carry 
them into the city, only putting them 
or when the pavements are too hot 
to walk on barefoot. They'll make 
ideal beach and country shoes for 
New Yorkers on vacation. 

Although the sign outside the shop 
now reads The Haitian Bazaar, in- 
stead of Jewelry by Mason, Miss Ma- 
son hasn't given up her first love. 
Side by side with sisal placemats 
you'll find abstract pins and earrings 
in interesting combinations of metals 


and semi-precious stones. 


Copyright, New York Herald-Tribune 
(June 28, 1948) 


How to Live to 110 


SHE IS still living—and active—at the apparent age of 110. 
Mag Frisby, a Negro on the farm of Warfield Whiteford, which 


is near the village called Whiteford in Maryland, is still driving 
the cows to pasture, puttering around the house and yard, and 
gathering the eggs. 

Mag credited her longevity to two things: Water, which she 
drank all day long in tremendous quantities, and the simple desire 
to live. 

She balanced those two virtues with just two vices: Gingersnaps 
and comic books. 

Mag i is still, Mrs. Whiteford says, the wonder of all who see her. 
She is probably a bit feebler, and goes to bed now in the afternoons, 
but she is never ill. Although her own regular chores have been 
reduced to the watering of the chickens, she still accompanies other 
persons at times on errands about the farm. She is still devoted to 
gingersnaps—and other sweets—and to picture magazines. 

What is more, says Mrs. Whiteford she’s still sticking to her 
water-drinking recipe, “and she says she’s going to live forever.” 

Baltimore Sun 
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U. S. attitude towards racial minorities is key to our ability to withstand the pressure of totalitarians’ 


RIGHTENED by the incredible 

power which the splitting of the 

atom has loosed, mankind today 
turns towards ever more potent 
weapons of destruction instead of to 
the resources of the human mind and 
spirit to solve our national and inter- 
national problems. Because we have 
not yet been able to devise a formula 
through which men of diverse politi- 
cal, economic, religious and racial 
groups can live together in justice to 
each other, we build vast war ma- 
chines which may bankrupt our econ- 
omy and militarize all the peoples on 
the earth. We set race against race, 
creed against creed, class against class 
in our fear and ignorance. We do 
this despite the fact that we know 


WALTER WHITE is executive secre- 
tary of the NAACP and author of a newly- 
published autobiography, A Man Called 
W hite. 
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that another world war could mean 
nothing else but the complete de- 
struction of civilization. 

Within a generation we have 
fought two costly and destructive 
wars for the preservation of free- 
dom. But despite the fact that we 
fought World War II against the 
racist theories of Adolph Hitler, a 
considerable number of highly vocal 
Southern Senators and Congressmen, 
aided and abetted by a number of 
conservative Northern Republicans, 
are today threatening everything from 
political secession to mob violence to 
prevent action on the recommenda- 
tions of the President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights. Such demogogy is not 
new in American life. 

What is new and frightening is 
the complacency with which decent 
Americans accept the fulminations of 
the bigots without question or answer. 
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The forces of evil and bigotry are or- 
ganized and politically entrenched, 
reasonably well financed and at times 
dismayingly effective. But on the 
other hand, the great_reservoir of de- 
cency and democracy is poorly or- 
ganized and only spasmodic in its 
activity. 

We in the United States know 
through long experience that we want 
no totalitarianism of either the left or 
the right. We also know that with all 
its imperfections, democracy based 
upon freedom of speech and assem- 
bly and worship is the best system of 
government yet devised. But we fail 
far too frequently for our safety to 
translate this belief into action. Mean- 
while, Russia uses every method of 
modern propaganda to proclaim to 
the world, especially to the two-thirds 
of the people of the earth whose 
skins are colored, that the USSR and 
it alone has totally abolished racial 
and religious bigotry by making it a 
crime against the state. This may or 
may not be true. Such is the density 
of the iron curtain, we have no means 
of disproving Russia’s claims. 

But what do we do here in the 
United States to meet this propagan- 
da? The lowest common denomina- 
tor of our political leadership arro- 
gantly and loudly demands that there 
be included in the selective service 
legislation provisions for racial segre- 
gation which violate every principle 
of the Bill of Rights upon which our 
democracy is based. On the very day 
that the United States executed seven 
Nazis in Landsberg, Germany, for 
killing and maiming fellow Germans 
in pursuance of Hitler's Nazi racial 


theories, a highly respected Negro 
business man was forced to flee with 
his family from a Florida town be- 
cause he had registered to vote. At 
a dinner in New York recently Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt reported that every 
single day the great disparity be- 
tween what we Americans say we be- 
lieve in and what we do about human 
freedom is flung into the teeth of the 
American representatives on the Hu- 
man Rights Commission. Mrs. Roose- 
velt added that there was no answer 
which could be given to such taunts 
because the facts justified them. 

I remember reading at the Italian 
front during the late war a little book, 
Tomorrow Always Comes, by Vernon 
Bartlett, which declared that if Amer- 
ica demanded after the war moral 
leadership of the world based upon 
her material resources and geographic 
position, there would be no dissent, 
provided we exercised that moral 
leadership. But he warned that if the 
United States demanded such leader- 
ship and failed to live up to its obliga- 
tions by practice as well as precept, 
only disaster for it and the entire 
world would follow. 

The two greatest challenges of his- 
tory—war and race—face us today. 
Our own existence depends upon the 
answers we make to these problems. 
If, instead of finding a way to live in 
peace with the rest of the world on a 
foundation of mutual respect and 
justice to all, we surrender to despair 
and plunge into a colossal expendi- 
ture for war, there will be no escape 
from World War III. 

Already we are proposing to spend 
seventeen billion dollars for new 
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planes, bombs, ships and guns in the 
current year. We propose to spend 
twenty-two billion next year and no 
one knows how much in the years 
thereafter. We propose to draft be- 
tween two and three million young 
Americans, interrupting their edu- 
cation and taking them out of circu- 
lation as productive members of so- 
ciety. We do this even as we learn 
with appalling regularity that such 
is the speed of development of new 
machines for killing instead of build- 
ing that most of these weapons are 
obsolete even before they leave the 
assembly line. Hysteria, fear and 
prejudice grip us in their chilly hands 
and paralyze our mental processes and 
our decent humanitarian instincts. 

In the meantime, we permit the 
perpetuation of injustices based upon 
race, creed or national origin which 
steadily lowers the prestige of Ameri- 
cans throughout the world. As a na- 
tion, we are swiftly being isolated by 
our own misdeeds and the use of 
those shortcomings to permit our en- 
emies to isolate us in the family of 
nations. 

This is the challenge of the world 
today. Some are crushed by the mili- 
tant forces of greed and prejudice 
which may be too strong to resist. 

But others may listen to the words 
of Abraham Lincoln who, speaking 
of another kind of slavery, declared, 
“And, when, by all these means you 
have succeeded in dehumanizing the 
Negro, when you have placed him 
where the ray of hope is blown out as 
in the darkness of the damned, are 
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you quite sure that the demon you 
have roused will not turn and rend 
you? What constitutes the bulwark 
of our liberty and independence? It 
is not our frowning battlements, our 
bristling seacoasts, our Army, and our 
Navy. These are not our reliance 
against tyranny. All of those may be 
turned against us. Our reliance is in 
the love of liberty which God has 
planted in us. Our defense is in the 
spirit which prized liberty as the 
heritage of all men, in all lands, 
everywhere. Destroy this spirit and 
you have planted the seeds of des- 
potism at your own doors. Famili- 
arize yourselves with the chains of 
bondage and you prepare your own 
limbs to wear them. Accustomed to 
trample on the rights of others, you 
have lost the genius of your own in- 
dependence and become the fit sub- 
ject of the first cunning tyrant who 
arises among you.” 

Lincoln spoke of dehumanizing a 
single minority. It is 4 measure of 
our civilization, to our great discredit, 
that the number of scapegoats has in- 
creased during the 20th Century—the . 
Jews in Germany, the colonial peoples 
of Asia and Africa and the oppressed 
everywhere. America today is chal- 
lenged with the responsibility of un- 
derstanding Lincoln’s admonition in 
applicability to the entire world. 

If we approach this task with cour- 
age, wisdom and unselfishness, we 
can build the kind of brave new 
world we want. If we fail to meet the 
challenge, mankind is doomed. 
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SOPHISTICATED LADY and JITNEY MAN 

ig: by Billy Eckstine (National). Bar- 
ring none, Lady is the record of the 
year. The Ellington masterpiece ren- 
dered by the great Eckstine is quite a 
joy to hear. 


‘SWEET AND LOVELY and ROLL ’EM by 


Joe Liggins (Exclusive). James Jack- 
son’s tenor sax is most noteworthy 
solo on this fine instrumental disc, 
but all the boys do a swell job. 


A MAN COULD BE A WONDERFUL THING 
and HARD TIME BLUES by The Hall 
Sisters (RCA). Both tunes are zest- 
fully and rhythmically done. This 
girl outfit is much like all other girl 
outfits, but the all-round ability 

overcomes their lack of originality. 

ST. LOUIS BLUES and MEMPHIS BLUES 
by Guy Lombardo (Decca). Lom- 
bardo forsook his ethereal plane and 
did a really worldly job on Handy’s 
two sensational blues tunes. Happily, 
the famous elusive Lombardo quality 

is strangely absent. 

IN THE RAIN and CORNSHUCKS BLUES 
by Little Miss Cornshucks (De- 
Luxe). Could be La Petite Corn- 
shucks was working under strain of 
bad tonsils on this one, but waspish 
chirping here is torturous listening. 

BACKWATER BLUES and IRENE by Lead- 
belly (Capitol). Chilly disc fails to 
measure up to Leadbelly’s usual of- 
ferings. Irene, a traditional folk tune, 
is the better of the two sides. 

MIDNIGHT BLUES and PLAIN OLD DOWN 
HOME BLUES by T-Bone Walker 
(Black. and White). Although Walk- 
er’s vocalizing remains around a low 
ebb, his superb guitar playing on 
these tasty blues numbers never lets 

the listener down. 
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LOVE ME OR LEAVE ME and SHOE. 
SHINE SHUFFLE by Pat Flowers 
(RCA). Flowers’ piano fingering and 
arranging is okay, but he makes the 
now-common mistake of doing his 
own vocalizing, which can hardly be 
said to be passable. 

| WONDER WHERE MY BABY Is TO- 
NIGHT and P. S. | LOVE YOU by 
Johnny Desmond (MGM). A cou- 
ple of warm, tender oldies given 
beautiful Desmond treatment. His 
indigo mood is gracefully matched by 

piano and guitar in background. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG ALL-STARS (RCA). 
jg: Satchmo shines ever brightly and in 
this new album of 12-inch sides 
comes up with some classic tooting 
on swell old-time tunes like A/n't 
Misbehavin’, St. James Infirmary and 
Pennies From Heaven. Put it at the top 
of your “must buy” list. 

CUSTARD PIE BLUES and HOT HEADED 
WOMAN by Sonny Terry (Capitol). 
Both sides are hard to take for any 
but avid Terryites, and even they will 
find the malodorous Custard hard to 
stomach. 


. A WOMAN IS A WORRISOME THING and 


BEYOND THE STARS by Herb Jeffries 
(Exclusive). Jeffries’ romantic bar- 
itone doesn’t quite ring true on 
Woman, although he sings it with 
perfection. Stars is much more his 
speed. 

NEVER IN A MILLION YEARS and HOW 
DID SHE LOOK by Coleman Hawkins 
(RCA). Leslie Scott sings on both 
sides with feeling and all-round good 
‘aste. Ork provides smooth, if lack- 
luster, backing. 
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Great myth of aphrodisiacs used by hawkers 
to peddle phony stimulants 


YOU 
CAN'T BUY 


SEX 


IN THE 
DRUGSTORE 


By Robert Lucas 


HE AMERICAN MALE would 
be caught dead than with 
his libido down. Negro or 
white, he has a fanatical fear of being 
not quite the lady killer, he-man, or 
wolf he thinks he ought to be. He 
feels self conscious if his list of am- 
orous conquests fails to read like the 
roster of a high-class model agency. 
And when the charms of a lovely 
gitl fail to excite him and set him 
racing off in hot pursuit, panting 
sensuously every step of the way, 
that’s the day he becomes a sucker for 
the one hundred and one “‘sure fire” 
pills, potions and prescriptions guar- 
anteed to restore lost or slipping man- 
hood. 
It’s the oldest racket in the world— 
and the most fraudulent. 
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If he is wise he will consult his 
doctor. But two to one, he is so over- 
whelmed with secret shame and em- 
barrassment that even his best friends 
don’t know. Furtively he turns to the 
classified ads of his local newspaper 
or to the back section of a cheap mag- 
azine where he scans lurid advertise- 
ments designed specifically to increase 
his sense of insecurity—'‘Aid Na- 
ture,” “If Nature Sleeps,” “Don't 
Lose Your Pep!” 

“That's for me,” our worried ex- 
wolf decides, and reads on. “Take 
—if you lack Pep, Energy, Vitality 
and don’t have natural desires for 
fun and good times.” Another ad 
says, “Good for men and women 
who feel older than they should, due 
to Vitamin ‘E’ deficiency.” When 
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a little research reveals that vitamin 
E is necessary for human reproduc- 
tion and prevents sterility, he makes 
a mad dash for the nearest mail box 
clutching an air mail letter contain- 
ing the coupon and $1.25 for “a 
liberal supply shipped in plain wrap- 
per with full directions.” 

Although such ads are found in 
many types of publications, the Ne- 
gro press, it would seem, contains 
more than its share. One of the big- 
gest aphrodisiac frauds was put over 
by Victor Edison Perry, who adver- 
tised his Red Rooster Peptone Tablets 
in various colored newspapers includ- 
ing the Chicago Defender. The fact 
that the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture cracked down on_ brother 
Perry and his phony remedy indicates 
how little impressed health authori- 
ties are with extravagant claims of 
“restoring lost manhood.”’ Perry was 
tossed into a Philadelphia jail and 
most newspapers dropped his mis- 
leading ad like a hot potato. But 
like other quacks who prey on the 
needless fears of men and women 
who think they lack the normal 
amount of pep, Perry began peddling 
his Peptone Tablets in other fertile 


fields as soon as he had served his 


sentence. 

Like most fraudulent patent reme- 
dies, the tremendous sale of phony 
aphrodisiacs is based on an element 
of truth. There are men and women 
who are impotent. There are aphro- 
disiacs (sexual stimulants) that can 
be of some value in some cases. But 
a universal “‘cure’’—one that is not 
prescribed by a physician for a spe- 
cific case—is as far-fetched as a foot 
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salve that claims to raise fallen 
arches. As Dr. Mangus Hirschfield, 
noted medical authority, put it, “Out 
of one hundred sexual stimulants, one 
perhaps is efficacious; but ninety of 
them are excellent business proposi- 
tions.” 

Virtually any man can become tem- 
porarily impotent. If he is too drunk, 
too sick, too tired, or too scared, the 
object of his affections is as safe with 
him as she'd be at a regular meeting 
of the Ladies Aid Society. In cases 
like this, the obvious solution is to 
sober up, get well, get some rest, or 
get rid of his inhibitions. 

But nine times out of ten, the 
frustrated fellow feels like the old 
farmer who sat on his porch watch- 
ing a big red rooster pursue a spry 
young hen round and round the 
house. A girl came out of the house 
and sprinkled some corn on_ the 
ground in the middle of the race. 
The hen ignored the food, continued 
in its flight. But the rooster gave 
up the chase immediately, began to 
peck at the corn. The farmer shook 
his head, murmured softly, ‘Lord, I 
hope I never get as hungry as that!” 

The art of mixing aphrodisiacs and 
palming them off on the public is as 
old as the lustful leer in the eyes of 
the male of the species. In general, 
there are three reasons for the age- 
old quest for stimulation: 

(1) Impotence in man and frigid- 
ity in women. Only a competent 
physician can prescribe for persons 
in this category. 

(2) Individuals who have had 
their ‘senses dulled by idleness or 
over-indulgence, so that although 
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they have normal constitutions, they 
resort to stimulants to intensify their 
sensations. 

(3) Intellectually and physically 
active people who wish to prove 
themselves great lovers of the Cas- 
anova or Cleopatra type. 

The use of aphrodisiacs in olden 
days was often justified on religious 
grounds. The prophet Mohammed, 
founder of Islam, was advised to use 
them with the reminder, “We must 
not forget that the Prophet is a 
human being, affected by the fatigue 
entailed by his activities, and by the 
temptations to which he is continual- 
ly subjected by his numerous wives 
and slaves, for each of them aspires 
of course to the supreme honor of 
uniting herself to God’s emissary.” 

Dusky Cleopatra’s habit of dissolv- 
ing pearls in vinegar and drinking 
the concoction was not, as common- 
ly supposed, a display of royal ex- 
travagance, but a desire to heighten 
her sexual sensitiveness. 

In every country in the world, folk 
myths have grown-up around various 
substances reputed to’ have powers of 
rejuvenation. In many Chinese vil- 
lages giant's teeth are believed to be 
effective. The herb doctor grinds to 
powder one of these fossils—or a 
reasonable facsimile—and sells it to 
the local gentry. In Egypt, the fa- 
vorite is ambergris, a substance from 
the sperm whale used as a base for 
perfumes. 

Articles of food are also favored as 
stimulants par excellence. Turkish 
“erotic recipes” favor mushrooms 
and nuts, while in Algeria they rely 
upon truffles, a fleshy underground 
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fungus resembling mushrooms. As- 
paragus, probably because of its 
phallic resemblance, has long been 
regarded as an aphrodisiac. An old 
French recipe advises not to wash ot 
over-cook it so as to preserve this ac- 
tive principle. Tomatoes are the 
favorite in many countries where it is 
called the “love apple.” 

But the really sophisticated man 
of the world swears by Spanish fly to 
do the job. Over a drink at a bar or 
at a “for men only’ gathering, he 
will confide that Spanish fly or can- 
therides can’t be beat for supplying 
that extra oomph at the right moment. 
But actually self dosing with can- 
therides—or any of the other chemi- 
cal aphrodisiacs—is about as safe as 
juggling atom bombs. 

Spanish fly (Lytta Vesicatoria) is 
an insect belonging to the order cole- 
optera, related to beetles, that is 
found in Central and Southern Eu- 
rope. It is about an inch long, with 
a golden green sheen and has a defi- 
nite specific odor. As it was prepared 
in ancient times and still is by mod- 
ern specialized industries, the trees 
and shrubs on which they are found 
in the months of June and July are 
shaken so the insects drop onto a 
canvas below. They are then chloro- 
formed and exposed to the sun or 
placed in an oven where they crum- 
ble to dust. This powder, canthari- 
dine, is the chief ingredient of love 
philtres as prepared through the ages. 

But anyone who would treat a 
Spanish fly with any more kindness 
than a malaria-filled mosquito is 
flirting with sure death. Nine grains 
of cantharidine is enough to cause 
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acute poisoning, and 450 grains in 
the form of a tincture will cause in- 
stantaneous death! Symptoms of 
Cantharidine poisoning are intense 
irritation and inflammation when 
taken internally spreading from the 
mouth throughout the length of the 
alimentary tract. The genito-urinary 
system is chiefly affected. 

Vegetable aphrodisiacs include bel- 
ladonna, the mandrake, and a power- 
ful plant called yohimbine. Bella- 
donna, from which atropine is de- 
rived, is a narcotic and produces hal- 
lucinations. Mandrake, whose roots 
are hairy and fork-shaped like the 
limbs of a man, has similar proper- 
ties. Yohimbine, extracted from the 


bark of the African Yohimboa tree, 


plays an important part in present 
day pharmacology. It also is a potent 
stimulant. Arsenic is such a power- 
ful excitant that peasants and farmers 
add it to cattle fodder in order to 
increase the capacities of their live 
stock. Another toxic substance is 
strychnine, which in small doses 
stimulates the reflexes of the spinal 
cord. All the above substances have 
the common property of inducing ir- 
ritation in the lower parts of the 
body. 

In the hands of the ignorant lay- 
man, these chemicals can wreak 
havoc, can turn what was intended to 
be a night of love into a nightmare. 

The person who is searching for 
“something” to put into the drink of 
a gitl to make her “burn with pas- 
sion,” is only trying to dodge a little 
honest work, but may accidentally get 
hold of a health-wrecking aphrodisi- 
ac that will cause more remorse than 
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happiness. On the other hand, it is 
quite likely that the ‘‘love drops’ he 
got through the mail or from a voo- 
doo herb doctor will be as harmless 
as the Sextone pills that came under 
fire from the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. They contained, when 
analyzed by government chemists, 50 
per cent sugar, 25 per cent calcium 
carbonate (a white powder used in 
tooth paste), talcum powder and iron 
oxide—the chemical name for rust. 

Contrary to popular belief, the sex- 
ual powers of Negroes are no more 
amazing than those of other races, 
and competent authorities predict that 
Prof. Albert Kinsey's forthcoming 
survey of the sexual habits of Ameri- 
can Negro males will follow the gen- 
eral pattern revealed in his best-sell- 
ing Sexual Habits of the American 
Males. Due no doubt to lack of social 
contact, each race is inclined to be- 
lieve another is sexually more potent. 
For instance, the Chinese consider 
whites more potent; the whites con- 
sider Negroes more potent—and Ne- 
groes are inclined to agree with them. 
But the terrific sale of “love drops,” 
and other aids to romance in Harlem 
drug stores, by hucksters in the South 
and through newspaper ads indicates 
there must be quite a few colored 
Casanovas who have discovered they 
can’t rely solely upon their natural 
talents. 

Above all else, the power of sug- 
gestion plays an important role in the 
field of lovemaking. It’s all in the 
mind. The fellow who gulps down 
a malted milk with an egg in it, or 
takes a raw egg in his beer before 
going out on a date is just fooling 
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himself. Raw oysters are often eaten 
to insure success, but the red pepper 
and hot spices embellishing the food 
are far more stimulating than the bi- 
valves themselves. 

With the development of the cock- 
tail lounge into the prime social cen- 
ter of modern America, the use of al- 
cohol as an excitant has increased. 

It was Dorothy Parker who penned 
the famous “Advice to the Lovelorn’”’ 
couplet that gave-alcohol a big boost 
as a sex stimulant: 

Candy is dandy 
But liquor is quicker 

But the fellow who proceeds to get 
roaring drunk and pours liquor into 
his charming companion is merely 


sabotaging his campaign. Too much 
alcohol acts as a depressant. It’s the 
single glass of sherry, benedictine or 
shot of gin that brings on a feeling 
of well being and lays a firm ground- 
work for eventual conquest. 

But as long as Americans are de- 
termined to lead the world in every 
phase of life from salesmanship to 
sex, the,market for aphrodisiacs will 
continue to flourish. And the busy 
bridge-building, mass-producing 
American will continue to overlook 
the value of a kind word or loving 
caress in the game of love and rely 
upon mail-order short cuts to ro- 
mance. 


First ““Bum’’ to Volunteer 


THE FOLLOWING note was posted on the Brooklyn Dedgud 
clubhouse bulletin board recently: 

“There is a boy named Milton Goldman, 10 years old, who is 
very ill in Brooklyn Jewish Hospital. 

“The doctors are baffled by his malady and plan an exploratory 


operation in the next day or so. They say the boy’s chance of re- 
covery would be greatly strengthened if a Dodger or two from his 
favorite team dropped into the hospital and told him to keep ‘his 
chin up. 

“Pléase sign below if you can do this boy a favor.” a 

The first player to sign among the Dodgers was—Jackie Robin- 
son, 

Pittsburgh Courier 
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300-——LAST OF THE CONQUERORS by WittiAM GARDNER SMITH (Farrar, 
Straus $2.75). Bound to be a much-talked-about book because of its chapters 
about relations between Negro Gls and German women, this first postwar 
work by a Negro about the U.S. occupation army is a searing indictment of . 
brass hat racial prejudice. Rather clumsily and naively written, the story is 
almost autobiographical, although billed as a novel by its author, a Phila- 
delphia reporter who is only 21. 


301—THE STORY OF JOHN HOPE by Rivcety TorreENcE (Macmillan $5). A 
listinguished poet has done a remarkable job in telling the story of a great 
Negro educator-who contributed much to the uplifting of the Negro race in 
the last half century. Hope’s biography, though devoid of any heroics and 
drama, is nevertheles fully as absorbing as an exciting novel. It is a saga that 
belongs on your bookshelf alongside that of Booker T. Washington's. 


302—-NEW YORK CONFIDENTIAL by Jack Lait AND LEE MortTIMeER (Ziff- 
Davis $2.75). Rarely has a more slanderous, nauseating and false picture of a 
Negro community been turned out than the single chapter on Harlem in this 
so-called guide to the big metropolis by two Hearst writers. Every phoney 
rumor, every distorted headline, every sex-crazed dream about the New York 
Negro has been incorporated into this bit of drivel, titled ‘Black Ghetto.” 
It is replete with wild tales about marijuana and prostitutes and winds up 
with a warning to whites to stay out of Harlem. 


303-—THE SKY AND THEFOREST by C. S. Forester (Little Brown $2.75). 
The world-famed author of the Captain Hornblower books has turned his 
attention to Africa in his new novel, which tells the moving and often-thrilling 
story of an African chief. Written in sensitive prose that is the usual mark of 
Forester’s writing, the tale of all-powerful chief Loa’s battle with Arab and 
white invaders makes engrossing reading. 


304-—WASHINGTON WITCH HUNT by Bart ANDREWS (Random $2.50). In 
these hysterical times of spy hunts and war scares, this splendid expose by a 
New York newspaperman of State Department methods in blacklisting 
several of its employes comes as a whiff of refreshing air. Andrews, who 
works for the conservative New York Herald-Tribune, has done a safe and 
sane study of witch hunt methods and shows that basically they haven't 
changed in pattern from the days of Salem. 


306-—ONE CLEAR CALL by Upton Sincrair (Viking $3.50). Here is another 
one of those fantastic Lanny Budd books that read like the adventures of 
Dick Merriwell in the diplomatic world. Upton Sinclair has given free rein 

4 to his prolific imagination once again and if you're a Lanny Budd fan, this 
new episode in the world of atoms and rockets will be a delight. It runs the 
gamut of. history from the invasion of Sicily to D-Day at Normandy. 
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305——SHE NEW CONGO by Tom Marve (Duell Sloan & Pearce $5). From 
the African land where the Belgians once aroused the fury of the world by 
their ruthless exploitation of the natives comes a story of new efforts at 
colonial development that puts more emphasis on benevolence and paternal- 
ism. Although Marvel is a good reporter who tells his story of the new 
Congo with restraint and honesty, he fails to measure up to the overtones 
implicit in the imperialism still practiced in the Dark Continent. 


307—A UNION OFFICER IN THE RECONSTRUCTION by Joun WittiAM De- 
Forest (Yale University Press $3.75). In bringing to attention this long- 
obscure account of a Union officer's experiences in post-Civil War days in the 
South, the Yale University Press has made a valuable contribution to a better 
understanding of the period that has been the subject of perhaps more dis- 
tortion and more different versions than any other era in U. S. history. 
DeForest’s book gives an insight into at least one segment of the Reconstruc- 
tion front and while not flattering to Negroes, he at least gives an accurate 
picture of how lazy Southern whites behaved in those days. 


3083-—THE AGE OF THE GREAT DEPRESSION by Dixon Wecrer (Macmil- 
lan $5). In these boom days when pay envelopes are brimming over, it is good 
to have author Wecter do such a splendid job in chronicling that era little 
more than a decade ago when breadlines and Hoovervilles were the order of 
the day. Wecter has written a sober, solemn account of the bust and touches 
occasionally upon the misfortune of Negro Americans who were hardest hit 
by the crash. 


309-—47TH STREET by FRANK MarsHALL Davis (Decker Press $2.50). News- 
man Davis, who is perhaps better known as an editor of the Associated Negro 
Press than for his poetry, is one of the most penetrating, lyrical and sensitive 
of modern-day colored poets and while this new little volume of his work is 
not up to the standards of some of his best work of the past, it still stands out 
as a beautiful work. Davis’ voice is one to be reckoned with in the future, if 
he devotes more time to the muse. 


314-—BOOKER T. WASHINGTON: Educator and Interracial Interpreter by 
BasIL JOSEPH MATHEWS (Harvard University Press $4.75). This new defini- 
tive biography about the great Tuskegee educator is a valuable addition to 
the library about Booker T. in giving a rounded, realistic estimate of his rol 
in America. Author Mathews tells the life story of the Negro leader against 
the background of men and movements during his times. Well-written and 
well-balanced, the book is perhaps one of the best done to date on Washington. 


| Negro Digest Bookshop I 
5125 S. Calumet Ave., Chicago 15, IIl. 
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89-year-old Missouri barber stil! clips 
hair for 25-cents and gives shaves for a dime 


America’s 


OLDEST BARBER 


* By W. G. Brenneman 


LMOST any Sunday afternoon 
A in Columbia, Mo., riders of the 

Columbia bus lines see a 
wizened little old man with a little 
black bag boarding buses around 
town. 

Everyone who sees him speaks to 
him. 

“Hi, Uncle Jim,” they say. “How’s 
the barbering business ?”’ 

The reply is always the same. 

“Fine, suh, mighty fine!” 

Uncle Jim Williams isn’t kidding 
when he says business is- fine. For 
74 years, through three major wars 
and as many big depressions, he’s 
been trimming heads and lathering 
chins. At 89, he’s alive and chipper, 
busy from morning till night, and 
spends his Sundays making home 
calls. He’s probably America’s oldest 
barber. 

Uncle Jim has probably been a bar- 
ber more years than any other man in 
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Missouri. If there’s one in the entire 
United States who can match his 
three-quarters-of-a-century mark, he 
hasn't been heard of around Colum- 
bia. Not that Uncle Jim would mind 
—he's willing to live and let live, 
and if there is another barber who's 
been at it for 75 years, Uncle Jim 
would be glad to meet him and wish 
him the best of luck for the coming 
75 years. 

Uncle Jim is probably unique in 
another respect. It’s hard to believe, 
but when one comes to his shop in the 
200 block North Eighth street in 
Columbia, a sign pops right out into 
his face: 

“Shave, 10 cents.” 

“Haircut, 25 cents.” 

It’s not a joke. That’s what Uncle 
Jim charges. That’s what he has al- 
ways charged. He claims that his 
prices even now, in these days of in- 
flation, provide a comfortable living 
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for him and his family. 

“Inflation” just doesn’t belong in 
his vocabulary. Many years ago, be- 
fore the turn of the century in fact, 
a St. Louis union man came to Colum- 
bia and told Uncle Jim and his boss 
that they should raise their prices to 
15 cents for a shave and 35 cents for 
a haircut. 

Uncle Jim’s boss, the late George 
M. Baumgartner, ran the stranger out 
of the shop; then gave his young 
Negro helper the bit of advice which 
Uncle Jim has always followed: 

“Jim,” he said, “always remem- 
ber this: If you charge 10 cents for 
a shave and 25 cents for a haircut, 
you'll always have plenty of work 
and you won't have time to loaf. And 
when you go home at night, you'll 
have plenty of money in your 
pocket.”” 

Jim followed and profited by that 
advice. For many years now he has 
been a well-to-do, respected leader in 
his business community. 

For 20 years he has owned his own 
shop in the same location. He never 
has a dull moment, for old customers, 
many of whom were getting their 
first shaves from Uncle Jim a half 
century ago, come back for the shaves 
now, day in and day out. 

One of these customers—and 
_ possibly the oldest—is Ed Burnham 


Ligon, who lives in the next county . 


and drives 30 miles for his shave. 

“I got my first shave from Jim 
when I was only 14,” he relates 
through lather-covered lips as Uncle 
Jim brightens up his face. “I was 
going to get married and I had to 
shave the fuzz off. I'm 80 now and 
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I've never been to another barber.” 

Uncle Jim was born December 16, 
1859, the son of slaves who lived in 
the big white house of Judge David 
Gordon at the edge of Columbia. 
Judge Gordon was one of the biggest 
planters in Central Missouri and his 
beautiful house was called—and still 
is—Gordon Manor. 

Uncle Jim’s mother was personal 
maid to Mary Gordon Williams, the 
judge's daughter who was the belle of 
local society in Civil War days. This 
was a privileged position, and Uncle 
Jim was raised in the biggest house in 
these parts. 

The Civil War meant the liberation 
of all slaves, including Uncle Jim. 
By the time he was 14, he was ready 
to start working for a living. So he 
came into town, went to the Baum- 
gartner barber shop and got a job as 
a bootblack. It was only nine months 
later that Mr. Baumgartner handed 
him a razor and told him to go to 
work. 

A sentimental soul, Uncle has the 
first barber stand he ever used still 
standing against a wall in his shop. 
He claims that the first dime he ever 
got for a shave went into that stand 
and is still there. 

“No man’s got enough money to 
buy that stand,” Uncle Jim declares. 

The aging but still spry old bar- 
ber doesn’t have any enemies. Im his 
shop, there are no color lines. He 
has always had as many white as Ne- 
gro customers. Among them have 
been some of Missouri’s most famous 
sons. 

One of them was the late Dr. 
Walter Williams, who was president 
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of the University of Missouri and 
who founded the world-famous Mis- 
souri School of Journalism. 

“Dr. Williams was the best—well, 
one of the best—friends I ever had,” 
Uncle Jim says with something like 
sadness in his voice. “Wherever he 
went, I went. When he got sick, I 
used to go down to his house on the 
campus and shave him twice a week. 
Then, when he died, they called me 
and told me .. .” His voice trails 
off as he remembers better days. Then 
he continues: “. . . yes, best friend 
Tever had .. .” 

Another of Uncle Jim’s old cus- 
tomers was General Enoch H. Crow- 
der, who was professor of military 
science and tactics at the University 
of Missouri when the Spanish-Ameri- 
‘ can War broke out in 1898, and 
whose name was given to the great 
Signal Corps camp of Southwest Mis- 
souri, Camp Crowder. 

When General Crowder returned 
to Columbia a distinguished war hero, 
he called Uncle Jim to his private 
railroad car. 

“There was all those folks down 
at the station waiting to see the gen- 
eral,” Uncle Jim recalls. he 
had me walk right through ‘em and 
onto the train.” 

He chuckles. | 

“Then he just kept me out there,’ 


he continues. ‘Wanted to talk all 
day.” 

In the old days, the kids used to 
flock to Uncle Jim’s shop, for he was 
the only barber in town who put 
“lavender water” on their hair at no 
extra cost. And he gave many a boy 
his first shave. Legion are the num- 
bers of Columbia businessmen who 
came to Uncle Jim with their first 
spindly growth of fuzz. 

“I'd just set em up in the chair, 
lather their face, and shave it with 
the back side of the razor,” Uncle 
Jim laughs. “They sure did like 
that.” 


Harry Jason Rogers, world-famous 
economist who set up a new program 
of finances and economics for the 
Chinese government after the war, 
was another steady customer. And 
though he promised he would be back 
for one of Uncle Jim’s shaves before 
his death, he has not returned as yet. 


People in Columbia love and re- 
spect Uncle Jim for they know that 
all men are his friends. He’s at 
peace with the world. As he tenderly 
runs his razor along a customer's 
chin, he looks over at the other chair 
where his son, Jim, Jr., has been a 
partner in the business for 44 years. 


‘There is a smile on his face as he 


recalls old days and old friends. 
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A newspaperman’s stirring story of 

Toons how he witnessed a lynching and 

by searched his soul for some way to 
win justice for a doomed Negro. 


Porteous 


Clark 
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SOUTH WIND BLOWS 


CHARLIE PORTER. I'm 

I supposed to be a reporter on the 
Daily Blade in River City. But 

what I really am is a yellow coward 
without any guts. Yes, that’s the 
truth, I’m sorry to say. Guess I’m just 
another Lord Jim. I had my chance 
but I funked out. God, please give 
me another chance. Please, God, I 
won't fail again. I guess it’s too much 
to expect another chance like that 
one, though. Just a few words from 
me and everything might have been 
different. 

It all started in the city room of the 
Blade one scorching September day. 
One of the telephones on the city 
desk rang. The great and mighty Vic 
Desmond, our city editor, had to 
answer it himself. That was too bad, 
but his assistant and the rewrite men 
were busy on the other extensions. 
The call was for me. Vic got nasty at 
having to take the call, but what he 


says doesn’t bother me too much. I . 


used to be on the city desk and some 
of my tipsters still ask for the desk 
instead of calling me on my own ex- 
tension. 

I was trying to write a story about 
the latest shenanigans of the political 
machine. The machine boss runs 


CLARK PORTEOUS is on the staff of 
the Memphis Press-Scimitar, was a Nie- 
man Fellow at Harvard University in 1946. 
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politics and just about everything 
else, you know. Not only just in 
River City, but pretty much through- 
out the state. Nobody fights the ma- 
chine too hard, and if it wasn’t for 
the occasional slicing at the machine 
by the Blade, things would be a lot 
worse. 

The call was from a Negro minister 
who calls me now and then with a 
news tip. He knows it’s pretty use- 
less to call the Negro paper with some 
stories, that the Negro semi-weekly 
just couldn’t handle some types of 
stories—too much dynamite in them 
—particularly stories dealing with 
racial matters. Lord knows there are 
plenty of such stories to write, as the 
River City police pick on Negroes 
plenty. This preacher, though, has 
ways of getting information and he 
often passes tips on to me, knowing 
that I'll give his race a fair break. 

That day the preacher told me a 
white mob had caught Ab Lacey, a 
young Negro who was wanted for 
murder down in Kilton, Mississippi. 
We had carried stories about the 
posses searching for Lacey. They had 
borrowed bloodhounds from Parch 
man, the Mississippi prison farm 
Seems a group of white men, part of 
the posse, had caught Lacey in our 
state, just across the line from Missis- — 
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sippi, in our county. Well, Kilton 
isn’t very far from River City, and it 
looked to me like a lynching. I didn’t 
think a Mississippi mob would bother 
much about law and order in the case 
of a Negro who had shot a white 
man. Looked that way to the preacher 
too. His voice sounded kind of sad. 

I turned to Vic and told him what 
the score was. He had been muttering 
about my ‘‘nigger calls’’ coming in on 
his phone. I told him I ought to get 
going to Kilton, that things might 
pop. Vic got excited, as he always 
does about anything that smells like 
a headline. You've got to hand it to 
ol’ Vic, he knows news and he knows 
what to do with it, when he gets a 
chance. He told me to take Casey, one 
of our photographers, and to get go- 
ing in a helluva hurry. It was past the 
middle of the morning and he 
thought I might get something for 
the home edition. 

Well, we got going in a hurry. I 
pulled on my seersucker coat, grabbed 
a handful of matches from the nickel 
box of ‘‘married man” matches I 
keep in my desk drawer. I picked up 
my pipe and tobacco pouch and 
stuffed a wad of copy paper into my 
side pocket. Casey was running across 
the city-room floor from the dark- 
room, his heavy camera case bumping 
his left knee with every stride—-the 
way he always does—making a sort of 
“thump, thump” accompaniment as 
he ran. He got a reputation for be- 
ing an ambitious young man by run- 
ning like that. Funny how he always 
slows down when he gets off the ele- 
vator on the ground floor, where none 
of the bosses are apt to notice him. 
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But either going out on an assignment 
or coming back, he always runs across 
the city room, always with that camera 
case bumping. 

We got into Casey’s souped-up V-8 
and headed for Mississippi. He had 
more gadgets on that car than a girl 
has on her charm bracelet, and there 
were sandbags in the luggage com- 
partment to keep it on the road. He 
had no muffler, so the car sounded 
like a racer, but the cops never 
bothered Casey, even though it was 
against the law to drive without a 
muffler. He knew all of them and had 
given most of the cops pictures of 
themselves at one time or another. 
Casey was going ninety miles an hour 
before we were out of the Memphis 
city limits. I was holding on for all 
I was worth, especially when we went 
around curves. I was plenty scared, 
but I wanted to get to Kilton before 
anything happened. Anyway, when 
we hit the Mississippi state line, the 
road was gravel and Casey had to 
slow down to about seventy-five. 

We could see Kilton quite awhile 
before getting there. The big stand- 
pipe for the town’s water supply had 
KILTON painted on it in white and 
the sun was shining on it. There 
seemed to be a cloud of red dust over 
the town, and the green trees blocked 
the view of the buildings, as there 
aren't any skyscrapers, or even tall 
steeples, in a town like Kilton. When 
we drove into the town, we saw a lot 
of men standing around in the square. 
There hadn't been any rain lately, and 
their heavy shoes had churned up a 
mist of reddish dust. It was plenty 
hot. 
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ILTON looks like thousands of 
K other small Southern towns, 
built around a business square. 
It’s not the county seat, but it used to 
be and there is an old courthouse 
and a jail in the center of the square. 
It looked like a typical Mississippi 
shopping town for farmers on a 
Saturday, except for one thing: there 
wasn't a Negro to be seen, and usually 
a Mississippi town like that is full of 
Negroes, barefooted kids frisking 
around, Negro women laughing and 
calling out pleasantries or jibes to 
each other, Negro men hitching up 
their teams, talking and laughing with 
one another, with one here and there 
talking respectfully to a white man, 
the Negroes holding their hats in 
their hands, usually talking about 
crops or farm work or something like 
that. There weren't many white 
women or children about, either, but 
there were a few standing there listen- 
ing to the talk, the children so excited 
they were jumping up and down. 
I'd say there were at least two 
hundred men in the square, but they 
were moving around, so it was hard 
to be sure. Many of them carried 
shotguns or rifles. There were even a 
few army rifles. Quite a few of the 
men had pistols in their belts; a few 
even had cowboy-type  scabbards. 
Here and there you’d see an auto- 
matic. I saw one old fellow who had 
a Western-type six gun with steer 
heads carved from horn for handles. 
A lot of the men were drinking, 
standing in little groups passing jugs 
or bottles around. Most of the liquor 
was white corn, but now and then 
you'd see some fellow with a bottle 
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of amber liquor, bootleg stuff run in 
from Tennessee. Mississippi is a 
legally dry state, you know. I saw a 
young fellow who couldn't have been 
over fifteen puke his guts out and a 
thin-faced fellow who needed a shave 
awfully bad called the kid everything 
but a Christian because a little of the 
vomit got on his shoes. 

I finally noticed that a general mer- 
chandise store seemed to be the center 
of things.. Casey and I walked over 
there slowlike, so as not to attract any 
attention. Casey, after snapping a pic- 
ture of the general scene from the 
driver’s seat, had left his camera stuff 
in the car. Nobody paid any attention 
to us as we walked through the red 
dust to the store. Casey stooped and 
picked up a little red mule, one of 
those that come on chewing tobacco, 
and stuck it in his pocket, saying his 
baby brother would like it. We could 
hear a lot of excited talk in the store. 
Most of the town leaders seemed to be 
inside, and we sort of sidled in and 
stood off in a corner. A few of the 
men in the store were taking drinks, 
and there were several jugs of corn 
in sight, but the men seemed sober 
enough. Most of them were just 
chewing tobacco, spitting brown 
‘streams and arguing. 

The town big shots were in the 
store, all right, along with some farm- 
ers and the usual loafers. At least one 
deputy sheriff was in there, his star 
fastened to his belt. He had been 
with the posse which had caught Ab 
Lacey. A mob had forced the jailor 
in Kilton to give Lacey to them just 
before sun-up. The deputy was argu- 
ing in a mild sort of way that “You 
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fellows ought to turn that nigger over 
to the sheriff. She'll see that he gets 
a speedy trial. We ought to do it in a 
legal-like way.” But he wasn’t putting 
much spirit into his argument, I'd say. 

Some of the men in business suits 
seemed to agree with the deputy. 
They were only a small minority, 
though. They didn’t want anything to 
happen to “‘stir up things,”’ they said. 
However, they weren't arguing 
strongly enough to make anybody 
- sore, that is all except a couple of 
them, who were arguing heatedly for 
law and order. I guess they really 
thought it ‘was wrong to lynch a 
Negro, but every time they tried to 
argue about right and wrong, they 
were drowned out by a bunch of men 
all talking at once. 

A red-necked farmer wearing 
“Day’s Work” overalls shifted his 
twelve-gauge shotgun from the crook 
of his right arm to his left, spit an 
amber stream at a box of sand and 
missed. He drawled ‘‘Hell’s fire, that 
won't do no good. The courts will 
drag out the case till cotton-pickin’ 
time next year and maybe then they'll 
turn the bastid loose. I say let’s do 
what we've got to do. That damn 
nigger didn’t give Will Blake no trial. 
Just blasted his guts out with buck- 
shot. If we don’t do something about 
hit, thar won’t be a white man in the 
whole county safe. Nex’ thing them 
niggers Il be rapin’ our wimmen 
folks.” 

What the red-necked farmer said 
seemed to make sense to most of the 
men. Some of them nodded in agree- 
ment. Casey, standing beside me, said 
“That's right.” I nudged him with 
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my elbow, meaning for him to keep 
his big mouth shut. 

“Yeah, Joe's right,” I heard a little 
jut-jawed fellow called Runt say. He 
spat a brown streak expertly into the 
open doors of a pot-bellied stove 
which hadn't been cleaned out since | 
the last fire had died out early in the 
spring. ‘Ah say let’s burn the 
bastid.”” 

Several spoke up against this. They 
were for lynching Lacey all right, but 
they didn’t want to have a burning. 
They thought it would be wiser to 
handle the matter quietly and hang 
him. An old man with a brown- 
stained beard, wearing a business 
suit, but with a cowboy-type hat and 
no tie in his white collar, apparently 
a well-to-do farmer, remarked that a 
burning would cause too much excite- 
ment and would attract too much at- 
tention. 

“No, fellows, let’s don’t -be too 
hasty,” he said. ‘Wal, I reckon I 
agree with Joe. We can’t afford to 
wait on the law. But let’s don’t have 
no burnin’. You all know how them 
damyankee newspapers act up when a 
nigger gets burned.” 

“I agree with Mister Edwards,” 
said a huge young man, in a voice 
that showed the effect of too much 
whisky. He was a powerfully built 
man with a thick neck and heavy 
shoulders who looked as though he 
had had the figure of an athlete be- 
fore getting such a big belly. “I 
think hanging would be the quickest 
way. I know jest how to hang a 
nigger. I’ve had experience. I can 
tie a hangman’s noose as slick as a 
whistle.” 
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After speaking his piece, uw vig 
fellow sat on a packing case in a 
corner. He was rocking back and 
forth and his face was very pale. I 
was watching him. He seemed to be 
turning greenish. All of a sudden he 
cut loose and threw up onto a lot of 
toilet-paper rolls. I could see the 
storekeeper didn’t like it much, but he 
didn’t do anything, except to tell the 
big fellow he ought to go out into the 
air for a while. He probably had too 
much corn on an empty stomach, 

I just stood there and listened to 
the argument. A nice-looking fellow 
whom some of the men called ‘“‘Per- 
fessor’’—I learned he was a school 
principal—spoke out about turning 
the Negro over to the sheriff. A 
well-dressed man with a gold watch 
chain across his vest joined in with 
the professor, using big words, and 
began arguing strongly about the 
rights of Negroes. Soon the school 
man and the man who looked like a 
banker or something were off to the 
side talking to a couple of farmers, 
who listened silently. 

It seems the sheriff was a woman. 
She was the widow of the man who 


had been elected and had died shortly ” 


after he was sworn in. It’s an old 
Southern custom in a case like that 
to give the job to the widow. Even 
though the office of sheriff is the most 
important and highest-paying politi- 
cal job in a rural county, thanks to 
fees, the widow had been named by 
the county supervisors to serve out her 
husband’s term. I don’t think it 
would have made much difference if 
it had been a man sheriff, though. 
The hanging group seemed to be 
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winning out over the burning group 
as well as the law-and-order group. 

The fellow who ran the store where 
they were meeting, a man named 
Cross, spoke up for letting the law 
take its course. I will say that a few 
of the more intelligent men there 
seemed to speak out fairly strongly 
against lynching, but they were a very 
small minority. Finally the three fac- 
tions began to get into separat: 
groups, with the law-and-order group 
concentrating on trying to convince” 
one of the hanging leaders and a gang 
of the burning boys arguing heatedly . 
with one of the mem who had sug 
gested turning the Negro over to thc 
sheriff. 

Casey jerked his head toward u 
side door and nudged me. I glanced 
that way and saw several men sneak- 
ing out. They were followed in a few 
minutes by some of the others. They 
were mostly the hanging men, and 
they seemed to have agreed on some- 
thing. A few remained, arguing with 
the law-and-order group, but most of 
the men who wanted to burn the 
Negro were easing out, too. Casey 
and I sauntered out the front door. 
We saw about thirty men crowd into 
a, yellow school bus and drive away 
A number of others got into cars and 
followed the bus. 


E GOT into Casey’s car and 
drove after the men, being 
careful to keep pretty far back. 
We hadn't been able to learn where 
they had the Negro, but understood 
that he was in “safe keeping” out 
in the country a piece. 
The bus and the cars turned off 
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the gravel onto a dirt road winding 
between red clay banks. It*was easy 
to follow them, as they were churn- 
ing up a lot of red dust, and Casey's 
maroon coupe soon did not look as 
sporty as usual. The trees were still 
bright green, with a yellowing leaf 
here and there heralding the approach 
of fall. The cotton fields were flecked 
with white, but the cotton was not 
nearly as thick as in the rich Missis- 
sippi Delta country a few miles to 
the west. Though the cotton was 
fully matured, there were no Negroes 
picking that day. 

I never have been able to under- 
stand it, but the Negroes have a 
strange, underground way of getting 
information. All the Negroes in 
those hills knew the white folks had 
Ab Lacey and there was apt to be a 


lynching. The Negroes knew: a lot 
more. They knew Ab had shot and 
killed Mr. Will Blake, a white far- 
mer on whose place Ab was a share- 


cropper. Both the white man and 
the Negro had been drinking. Ab 
had fled across the state line and had 
been caught hiding at the home of 
a cousin. The Negroes were all cow- 
ering in their shotgun shacks. I used 
to wonder why they called the farm 
cabins with two or three rooms in a 
straight line ‘shotgun shacks.” Some- 
body told me. It’s because you can 
stand in front of one and fire a shot- 
gun in the front door and the charge 
will come out the back door. 

Some of the Negroes would be 
hiding down in the swamps, fearful 
the white folks might start burning 
their cabins. They would stay quiet 
until the trouble was over. The white 
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folks might go nigger shooting after 
the lynching, firing indiscriminately : 
at any Negroes they chanced to see. 
None of the Negroes even thought 
of attempting to aid Ab. That would 
have meant sure death and probably 
would have touched off a bloody race 
riot. 

The bus and the cars turned off 
the road just past a triangular 
SCHOOL — SLOW sign. Casey 
turned his car around, headed back 
toward the gravel highway, and 
parked on the road. That boy thinks. 
of everything. He knew we might 
have to get out of there in a hurry. 
He suggested that we wait at the car 
a few minutes to see what would 
happen. 

“Not me,” I told him. 

It wasn’t that I’m brave or any- 
thing like that. Lord knows, I wish 
I had been. It was just that I felt 
I had to get over there and see what 
was going to happen. Besides I had 
a story to get and I couldn't get it 
sitting in a car. Casey always could 
get a picture of the scene after the 
lynching was over. 

“I think I'll edge over toward that 
school and see what’s up,” I told 
Casey. ‘“‘I’ll leave it up to you about 
the pictures. Maybe you'd better 
shoot from the edge of the thicket 
and hope they don’t see you. They 
won't bother me, but no telling what 
will happen if they see you with that 
camera. 

Well, that was just like knocking a 
chip off Casey’s shoulder. The idea 
that he should stay behind made him 
angry. Don’t you worry about me, 
Sonny Boy. I'll get the pictures. You 
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just take care of your story. Those 
hillbillies won't bother Uncle Casey.” 
I was feeling much less confident 
than he sounded, but I started walk- 
ing toward a group of men standing 
quietly in the schoolhouse yard. 

The country school was not in ses- 
sion, having closed so the children 
could help pick cotton. It had been 
running during the summer, between 
cotton-chopping and cotton-picking 
time, and would resume after the 
picking season passed its peak. 

Suddenly the side door of the ram- 
shackle wooden schoolhouse was 
kicked open. Four men squeezed out, 
shoving a frightened young Negro 
ahead of them. The Negro’s hands 
were tied in front of him and he 
fell forward as he stumbled down 
the block of wood which served as a 
step. Two of the men jerked him 
to his feet. I saw one of the men 
aim a kick at the Negro’s buttocks, 
but he misjudged and kicked him be- 
hind the knees, causing him to stum- 
ble again. I could see a lot of white 
in the Negro’s eyes, and his thick 
lips seemed to be moving slowly, but 
he wasn’t saying a word. 

“There’s the black bastard!” 
screamed a young fellow standing 
near an old Model A Ford, around 
which the men were standing. But 
for the most part, the men were keep- 
ing awfully quiet, a serious-looking 
«group, their faces either burned red 
by the sun or flushed from whisky. 
They're more dangerous when they’ re 
quiet like that. Most of them looked 
as though they had a job to do and 
were in a hurry to get it done and 
then. get going. 


One man pulled a flat pint bottle 
from his overalls pocket, took a swig, 
and offered the bottle around to the 
others. Several of the men shook 
their heads, but some of them drank. 
No one seemed to pay any attention 
to us. The four men were shoving 
the Negro forward, first one and then 
another giving him a push. They 
were pushing him toward a group of 
between thirty and forty men stand- 
ing around the old Ford, which was 
parked under a huge oak tree. 

“Please, Mister Boss Man, I didn’t 
mean no harm to nobody,” I heard 
Ab sort of whimper at a big fellow 
who was dragging him forward with 
a length of rope with which his 
wrists were tied. One of the other 
men, pushing Ab by the elbow, 
slapped the Negro across the face 
and snarled “Shuddup, nigger!” 

They pulled and shoved the Ne- 
gro to the rear of the Ford car be- 
neath the tree. I looked at that tree, 
a beautiful old oak towering higher 
than the school building. I noticed a 
deep dent in the limb overhanging 
the car, where a swing had been hung. 
Students at the school had climbed 
the limbs of that old tree for many 
years. They had hung swings fash- 
ioned of rope and old automobile 
tires from the horizontal limb. No 
doubt they had engaged in acorn wars 
in the shade of the tree. Couples 
had carved their initials inside hearts 
on the trunk. Young lovers had 
gazed moon-struck at each other as 
they leaned against the tree at re- 
cess, or after school, waiting as long 


‘as possible before separating to go 


home. I found myself thinking of 
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the beauty of the tree, despite the 
ugly business going on before me. 

I noticed that a wind out of the 
south was stirring the leaves of the 
gnarled branches of the old oak as 
the men lifted Lacey and made him 
stand on the trunk attached to the 
back of the Ford. One of the men 
threw a half-inch hemp rope over 
the swing limb. A teen-aged boy 
shinned up the tree, his eyes shining 
like a squirrel’s. He fastened the 
sope securely around the limb while 
a man who needed a haircut very 
badly shouted directions. This fel- 
low —I heard someone call him 
“Rufe’’—seemed to be in charge of 
the hanging. But it wasn’t a hang- 
man’s noose that Rufe fastened 
around Ab’s neck; it was just a plain 
knot under his left ear. The rope 
was taut, but as long as Ab stood on 
the car trunk, he was all right. I 
noticed the deputy sheriff standing 
off to one side, scuffing a big foot 
in the red dust. 

Everything seemed set for the ex- 
ecution, but there were a few seconds 
of hesitation. Each man there seemed 
to be waiting for someone else to 
take the initiative. Rufe seemed to 
expect someone to tell him to go 
ahead. That was my chance. All I 
had to do was to step up and tell the 
men to reflect on what they were 
doing. Perhaps I could save the 


. poor Negro’s life. Now I was no 


Negro lover, but they were about to 
take the life of a fellow human being 
without a trial. It was murder. I 
tried to tell myself that they might 
have strung me up, too, but somehow 
I know they wouldn't. I believe now 
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that if I had gone up and told the 
men to hold off and then untied the 
knot they might not have lynched 
him. There was just a brief time 
when they seemed to hesitate about 
what they were going to do and I 
believe a real leader, might have 
changed their minds. 

But I just stood there swallowing 
hard. My mouth was as dry as if 
I had just run a foot race. “Spitting 
cotton” they used to call it when I 
was on the track team in college. 

After a few seconds of delay—it 
couldn't have been more than eight 
or ten at the most—the old man with 
the tobacco-stained beard spoke up: 
“Jest a minute, men. Let’s do this 
all legal. Got anything to say, nig- 
ger?” 

“Yeah, got anything to say, you 
black bastid?”’ a sandy-haired fellow 
said, taking a pull from a glass jug 
of homemade corn whisky, then wav- 
ing his pistol recklessly. 

“What'd you shoot Will Blake 
for?” the bearded patriarch asked. 
‘He was always good to you. Speak 
up, nigger!” 

I looked at Ab Lacey. He was 
trembling as though it. was a wintry 
morning so cold the water in the 
well bucket had frozen. His hands 
were still tied. His cap had fallen 
into the red dust. One of the men 
picked it up and pulled it onto his 
head over his short kinky hair and 
down to his ears. Ab was a very 
dark Negro, his skin the color of 
bittersweet chocolate. His eyes were 
rolling and you could see more white 
than anything else. He opened his 
mouth as though to speak, but no 
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words came out. I saw that his 
tongue was very red as he licked his 
thick purplish lips. He closed his 
eyes a split second. There was still 
time for me to speak up, still time 
to protest against what was about 
to happen ta Ab Lacey. 

Then in a rich baritone voice, Ab 
began to sing 

Swing low, sweet chariot, comin’ 
fo’ to carry me home. Swing low, 
sweet... 

It was as though the words of the 
spiritual had touched off something 
in the men. Perhaps the words of 
the religious song shamed them into 
action. I know I'll never to able to 
listen to that song again in peace. 

Ab had not quite finished the sec- 
ond sweet when it happened. The 
impatient man sitting at the wheel 
of the car let the clutch out. Prob- 
ably Rufe or one of the others had 
given some sort of signal which I 
didn’t see as I was staring at the 
singing Negro. Anyway, none of 
them seemed surprised when the Ford 
jumped forward, leaving Ab Lacey 


. dancing in the air, choking off his 


song. I seemed to have a choked 
feeling in my own throat. I couldn't 


take my eyes off the poor Negro | 


youth, swinging there in the south 
wind in the school yard. 


BOUT HALF of the men in the 
mob turned away at once and 
left the scene. I couldn’t move. 

It sort of hypnotized me. I kept 
thinking “Charlie Porter, you could 
have stopped this if you had any 
guts.” I just kept staring at the 
body of the young Negro who a mo- 
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ment ago had been so alive, singing 
a song in a beautiful voice, a song 
he had perhaps learned at church. 

Beyond his gently swaying body, I 
could see the little desks in the Nellie 
Hawkins School, named for a good 
woman who had devoted her life, at 
poor pay, to educating young people 
—some of the very men who had 
just hanged Ab Lacey. The after- 
noon sun was sort of slanting through 
the shade of the tree like a bright 
spotlight on the brown face of the 
hanging youth and on past through 
the door and onto the empty desks. 

The sun was so bright I could see 
the carved initials on one of the 
desks. For a moment, I thought of 
those initials curiously. I wondered 
if they had been carved by some 
member of this mob when he was a 
barefooted schoolboy. I remember 
thinking that the students would 
have something new to talk about 
when they returned to school. I'm 
afraid they would not be shocked, 
though. Just excited. There already 
was a legend that General Forrest 
had hanged a spy from that very tree 
during the War Betwéen the States. 
Well, the spy would have company 
on lonely nights now. 

Just then it came to me with the 
impact of a punch on the point of 
the chin that a fellow human being 
was hanging from a rope, that he 
had been hanged by men made in 
the image of God, without any sort 
of trial. For all I knew, he was in-. 
nocent of any crime, although I sup- 
pose he must have killed the white 
man. But perhaps he had good rea- 
sons. A Negro isn’t apt to kill a 
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white man for no reason. I stepped 
up closer to the hanging body. 
Now I had never thought too 
much about lynchings one way or 
another. I had just taken them for 
granted. I realized, of course, that 
it wasn’t exactly right, but it seemed 
sort of vague and far away when you 
read about one, or even when you 
called some rural sheriff and asked 
him about how a mob took a Negro 
away from him. Not many South- 
ern newspapermen actually ever see 
a lynching. It’s one of those things. 
They don’t send out engraved invita- 
tions. Usually they'll run off any 
newspaper man who tries to muscle 
into the mob. Well, it made a lot 
of difference, actually seeing Ab La- 
cey dangling from that rope. It was 


like getting a solid punch in the pit 


of the stomach. I felt a little like 
puking. 

A trail of spittle had run down 
his chin and onto the shoulder of 
his jumper. Where the jacket was 
open a bit at the waist, I could see 
the brown skin of his stomach. He 
didn’t even have on an undershirt. 
I thought how alive he had been, how 
he probably liked to lie with that 
brown belly against the soft brown 
belly of a woman. I knew that he 
was married and had a young son. 
I had heard someone mention that 
earlier, in Kilton. I thought how he 
had liked to have that brown belly 
filled with hot corn bread and black- 
eyed peas, buttermilk and pork chops. 
My eyes moved on down the body. 
I saw the neat. patch on the left 
knee of his blue-jean trousers. Some- 
one had sewed that patch skilfully. 
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with loving stitches — probably his 
wife. I saw dried mud caked on his 
brogans, black mud from Tennessee, 
where he had been hiding, cowering 
in the corner of his cousin's barn, ° 
waiting for the white men to come 
for him, as he must have known they 
would. 

My eyes returned to the Negro’s 
face, which had been twisted into a 
crazy grimace, a caricature of a face, 
with the mouth sagging open. When 
I glanced back at his face it was 
calm; the mouth was closed. Then 
I saw Ab Lacey's eyelids twitching. 

“Hey! He isn’t dead!’ I man- 
aged to yell through my bonedry 
mouth, 

Just as I spoke, a thunderous ex- 
plosion rang in my ears. It seemed 
the loudest noise I ever heard. 

“Well, he is now,’ a voice said. 
It was the sandy-haired fellow with 
the whisky jug and the pistol. He 
had fired a bullet into the Negro’s 
head from about ten feet away. I 
looked back at the Negro. A thin 
line of blood was moving down his 
cheek. It’s all for the best, I thought. 
Perhaps it had been a merciful shot. 

But I felt a strange tightening in 
my stomach. I have heard the ex- 
pression “‘butterflies in your belly.” 
I had felt something like that when 
I lined up for_a mile race in college. 
It was like that when I took my mark, 
hearing the starter say “On your 
marks ... Get...” Then tie 
eternal split second lunging forward - 
until the pistol went off and I swung 
into my stride for the mile run. Those 
butterflies always stopped fluttering 
in my stomach and I was perfectly 
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calm. It wasn’t that way as I stood 
looking at Ab Lacey. The fluttering 
got worse and worse. I was afraid 
I was going to be sick. I wanted to 
smash the sandy-haired fellow in his 
ugly face. But I didn’t have the guts 
to do that either. 

I kept thinking I might have 
stopped it, if I had just spoken up. 
I thought of Ralph Smith, the clean- 
cut, intelligent young Negro preach- 
er who had tipped me off on the 
story. I thought of the brilliant Ne- 
gro author in Memphis whose books 
I had reviewed, a man who could 
write so much better than I could. 
I began to think of the great wrong 
that had been done in that school 
yard. Ab Lacey began to seem a 


symbol as he moved back and forth 
in the south wind, like the very pen- 
dulum of time itself. Somehow, he 
seemed to represent to me all the 
Negroes and the injustices that were 
done to them in the South; he seemed 
to represent all the Ab Laceys of the 
past who had died of a lynch mob’s 
madness, the Ab Laceys who were 
apt to die in such a way in the future. 

It was then that I saw my own sal- 
vation. I might never have such a 
chance to stop a lynching physically. 
But I could write in such a way as to 
help stamp out this evil. Please, God, 
give me the skill to write in such a 
way that I can spread light into some 


of the dark places of the South. 


Copyright, 1948, By Clark Porteous 
Published by Current Books, Inc. 
(rice $2.50) 
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Test of Prejudice — 


I AM prejudiced: 


If, I believe that any race is born with more ability, more brains 
and ‘character than any other race. 
If, I think that members of my church are good and most others 


are queer or bad. 


If, I ever accuse a whole group of people of anything. 

If, I repeat rumors or gossip about other groups. 

If, I believe members of some groups should be restricted in 
their opportunities in employment and education. 

If, I keep my children or friends from associating with members 


of other races or creeds. 


Corrine V. Loomis, International Pres., Altrusa International, Inc. 
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‘© f}UST THINK!” beamed the missionary. “Only 20 years 

ago I came here and brought enlightenment and civiliza- 
tion to your land. And now I return and find that you are 
entirely civilized.” 

“Civilized is right,” replied the African chief. “We are so 
civilized that we had to double the police force and build a new 
jail. And some of our divorce cases are almost unfit to print.” 

Cincinnati Enquirer 

* * * 
HE AFRICAN National Native Herb Doctors’ Association 
of South Africa is pressing to obtain government recognition. 

“Unqualified” practitioners not only have been taking over 
much business, but have been pushing up prices of raw materials, 
so that powdered elephant heart, rhino tusks, lion fat, mamba 
bones and even locust legs are now almost unobtainable, except 
on the black market, the association complains. 

Chicago Tribune 


* « * 


HE NOTED HISTORIAN Arnold J. Toynbee predicts in 

his newest book: “If mankind is going to run amok with 
atom bombs, I personally should look to the Negrito Pygmies 
of Central Africa to salvage some fraction of the present heritage 
of mankind.” 


* * 


HE UNITED NATIONS has a nasty little case on its hands 

which has nothing to do with Russia or Israel. It has been 
petitioned by the St. Joan’s Social and Political Alliance, of 
London, concerning the rather greedy domestic habits of a tribal 
sovereign in the British Cameroons. 

The fellow is not a proper king, but is what's called a fon. 
Fon or king, he rules the Bikom tribe in a way that leaves no 
doubt about who's the boss. The petitioners say that, not satis- 
fied with 600 wives, he’s going beyond all limits by forcibly 
recruiting new brides, and child-brides at that. 

With its genius for bearing the white man’s burden, the Brit- 
ish Colonial Office rose to the fon’s defense. It is not true, the 
Colonial Office wrote the UN, that the blighter has 600 wives— 
the total is only 110, and of these’ 44 were inherited from pre'e- 
cessors and could no longer bear children anyway. Only one 
female in the compound had not reached puberty, last time the 
Colonial Office checked things over. She had been brought there. 
the British said, “in an irregular manner by a son of the fon” 
and has now been restored to her family. 

New Republic 
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Psychiatry Comes to Harlem. .Sept. 
The Psychiatrists Look at Race 


RACE DISCRIMINATION: 


Adventure in the South 

Are Dixie Race Relations 
Improving 

A Town Tests America 

Back Home 

Box Office Color Line 

Broadway’s. Battle Against 
Prejudice 

Bus Trip for a Boy 

Crow at Chicago 

Dollars for Democracy 

How a Negro Minister Passed 
in Dixie 

How a Villain Learned About 


May 

How Does the Negro Think. ‘See 
How Labor Is Licking 

Jim Crow 
How to Squelch a Bigot 
Inside U.S.A. 
Is There Any Hope for the 

South 
Knock on UN’s Door ; 
Memo to the D.A........... - Sept. 
My Toughest Fight. , 
Needed: More ‘White 

Lovers” 


LApr. 36 
12 ° The Devil Goes to Washing- : 
34 75 
63 31 
75 
59 46 
14 
25 
29 
21 
67 
27 66 
4 
29 
MUSIC: 64 
ay 84 62 
ay 59 
t. 58 21 : 
44 
Bc. 36 77 
25 May 41 
Cc. 28 
10 Apr. 52 
ar. 61 . Feb. 93 
ig. 43 Dec. 19 : 
ne 52 Dec. 63 7 
n. 18 May 87 a 
33 May 71 
79 | Feb. 58 
ne 8 |Feb. 4 
r. 40 16 
The Flames Are Hot ..Nov. 22 4 2 
June 26 a 
Dec. 58 48 
Feb. 82 
ug. 22 16 
Apr. 4 4 
68 65 


Negroes Are Almost As Bad 
As Whites 
Peck on Prejudice 
Prejudice Is Curable 
Race In The Atom World 
Vale of a Chocolate Cake 
The Case Against Universal 
Military Training 
The Far East Eyes Dixie 
The Legend of Southern 
Womanhood 
The Nets Are Still Too High. . Aug. 
The New World Is A-Coming.. Dec. 
The Land That Still ‘Sells 
Slaves 
These Are Our Schools....... Feb. 
The Tragedy of the South 
Turkish Towels Versus Racism. June 
What's the Future of Brother- 
hood 
What's Wrong with the White 
Press 
Where Color Is King 
Why I Remain a Negro 
Yeoman First Class: Negro. . Web. 
SCIENCE: 
Beware of Cold Cures....... Mar. 
Brown Geniuses of Invention. Aug. 
Do Negroes Have a Racial 
Odor 
How Negroes eed In 
Atom City 


Way 
Life Begins at 70 
The Case Against Racial 
Equality 
Unschooled Wizard of Science. june 
Was the First 


What Will the Negro Look Like 
1,000 Years from Today... .Nov. 
When Blood Pressure Cracks | 
the Safety Valve 
SCREEN: 
How a Villain Learned penn 


How Hollywood Can Better 
Race Relations 

Minogities and Movies 

Peck on Prejudice 

Race Tolerance: Newest Box 


SEX: 
English Woman in Dixie 
How War Brides Fare in 
America 
Aug. 9 
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pt. 
When Love Congucis Slavery . July 
You Can’t Buy Sex In A 
Drugstore 
SOVIET UNION: 
Are Negroes ‘Tattling’’ to the 
Russians 
Father and Son in America and 


Bittersweet Sugar Ray 
Builder of Grid Champions. . ; 
Can Jersey Joe Beat Joe Louis. ae ay 
Colored Kings of the Squared 
Circle 
Death of the White Hope 
Legend 
Easier Innings for Jackie 
Fabulous Fencer 
Foul Play on the Fairway : 
Galloping Bean Pole........%Jé an. 
Great Was Our Siki........ ~Apr. ¢ 
Hairy Hannah Versus the 
Champ 
How Jackie Robinson Cracked 
the Big Leagues 


If You Were Jackie Robinson..Nov. 12 


The Deacon Died Praying Sept. 
The Nets Are Still Too High. . Aug. 
The Real Story of Jackie's First 
Year 
The World's Fastest Bicycle 
Rider 
The World's Strongest Man...June 3 


THEATER: 


Box Office Color Line 
Broadway's Battle Against 
Prejudice 
Tolerance in the Theater 
Kingsblood from Novel to 
Play 
Tolerance in the Theater...... 


WEREsT: 


WOMEN: 


English Woman in Dixie 
Georgia’s Great Lady 
Glorifying Women of Color. . ‘Slee. 
Haiti’s First Woman. Doctor. - Jan. 
Maidenly Mischief 
Maidenly. Mischief 
The Land That Still Sells 
Slaves 
The Legend of Southern 
Womanhood 


NEGRO DIGEST 


Love in Bloom. «cet. 8 
4 The Hazards of Mixed Mar- " 
17 12 
44 34 
67 
52 71 
12 
22 68 
: 61 SPORTS: 
f 15 0 
6 
52. 15 
44 
19 6 
20 
30 58 
15 
34 
{ 12 10) 
82 
63 
15 
0 
4 
5 
‘7 0 
36 6 
33 
39 lec. 19 
lec. 63 
52 hn. 80 
9 b. 40 
52 hn. 80 
’ 
Brown Men on Horseback... .. Jan. 31 
The Outlaw Rider of Brown's 
..Nov. 4 29 
...Feb. 23 78 
«..July 17 17 
39 
78 
52 
72 
|_| 
| 


How a Negre Was Elected President 
A new South American novel tells a strange story of the 
future of U. S. Negroes and how they elected a president 
in the year of 2228. It is the tale of how a hair straightener 
pry oa the downfall of the first Negro President 


Ie a Race Riot Coming to Chicago? 


The Midwest metropolis has been the scene of increasing 
racial tension and violence with no less than 100 attacks 
on Negro homes since VJ-Day. Yet the city is doing little 
to ward off a possible riot. Read this revealing article 
by Homer Jack, a leading Unitarian minister. 


Anybody Can Make Money in Liberia 
This astounding article about the new opportunities for 
American investors in the African republic of Liberia is 
an eye-opener. On the threshold of what amounts to a 
virtual gold rush, the little nation presents promise for 
fortune hunters who are willing to pioneer. 


il 


Greta Garbo of the Arab World 
Popular writer Roi Ottley relates the unusual story of a 
colored actress who has become the idol of the Middle 
East movie world. His article on the girl who looks much 
like Lena Horne gives an insight into how the Arab 
world approaches entire question of color. 


The Last of the Conquerors 
This condensation of the first novel about Negro Gls in 
the postwar army is timely and significant reading as the 
Army begins its draft of young men. It shows how Ne- 
oes are treated in Germany by the Germans as well as 
white officers. 


Coming Next 
= 
‘ i" 
| ‘ 


What with inflation keeping piggie 
banks pretty slim these days. any sav- 
ings is a welcome relief to the family 
budget. You can save on your Necro 
Dicest price by a yearly subscription. 
Take advantage of the same old price 
for an annual subscription. Although 
newsstand prices have been forced up 
by the rise in production costs. you ean 
still get 12 issues for $3 when you subscribe by the year and have Necro Dicest 
delivered to your door by your mailman each month. Fill in the coupon below 
today and add the difference to your piggie bank. If you want to add even more 
substantially to your savings, send a two- or three-year subscription. Lifetime 
subscriptions are also available at $100. 
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